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What They Say 


Will Never Tire— 

“Keep on in the same dignified, broad, construc- 
tive way and art lovers will never tire of your 
publication.”—Matthew M. Cushing, Saratoga, 
Wyo. 

Fills a Long Felt Need— 

“T am happy to renew my subscription to THE 
Art Dicest. I feel that I cannot do without it. 
For years I have felt the need of just such a 
magazine.”—Myra Albert Wiggins, Toppenish, 
Wash. 

Some Plain Talk— 

“T would not subscribe to your magazine unless 
it was worth it. And it is the only magazine that 
I know of which is worth much to a painter. 
The fault I’ve found with many of the magazines 
heretofore is the persistent drivel gathered from 
a lot of male and female Jane Does who are noth- 
ing more than copyists. I like your Art Dicest 
because it has brains behind it.’—G. L. Berg, 
Scuth Norwalk, Conn. 


Not Stupid and Banal, Says Mr. Watrous— 

“I like your art paper, which is clean and alive 
and the only one I have not discontinued as 
stupid and banal. Why quote Will Rogers and 
Lord Dewar as humorists when the really great 
ones are our ‘art critics,’ so called. I take off 
my hat to them.”—Harry W. Watrous, New York. 
Bernhardt Wall’s Opinion— 

“Enclosed please find check for $2 in renewal 
of my subscription. I do this with pleasure. I 
am getting the biggest TWO DOLLARS worth 
of art news and information. Your periodical 
covers the world in the matter of art activity, and 
all interested in the world’s art activities should 
feel as I do, and subscribe.”—Bernhardt Wall, 
Publisher, The Etched Monthly, Lime Rock, Conn. 
More About Illustrators— 

“I think THe Art Dicest a splendid and stimu- 
lating magazine, and I have only one criticism or 
suggestion to make. As an illustrator and com- 
mercial artist, I am naturally deeply interested 
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in that field, in which some real work is being 
done, and I would like to see an occasional article 
about the development of American book illustra- 
tion, American travel posters and the best of 
American advertising art.”—Violet Moore Higgins, 
Riverdale, N. Y. 

“The Most Readable’’— 

“I find THe Art Dicest the most readable art 
publication available.’—La Von Whitmire, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

“‘Unbiased Statement of Facts’’— 

“IT certainly enjoy Tue Arr Dicest. Its un- 
biased statement of facts makes it most valuable 
to the art teacher.”—Mrs, Zara B. Kimmey, Su- 
pervisor of Drawing, University of the State of 
New York, Albany. 

Wants Art Knowledge Taught— 

“I wish that a change might be made in the 
grammar school curriculum of this country, where- 
by the time allowed during the week for drawing 
or work of this nature might be at least doubled, 
and every effort made to engag pable teachers. 
I cannot help feeling that this might open the 
eyes of students as they develop in later years, 
so that they might be able to enjoy the things 
about them and have a knowledge of what is 
generally understood to be the lines of beauty in 
whatever they come in contact with in every day 
life. I have considered this matter somewhat here 
in Massachusetts with Mr. Royal B. Farnum of 
the Massachusetts School of Art in Boston, and 
I feel that he is most sympathetic; also our State 
Board of Education have given me encouragement, 
but I have not been in a position to carry the 
matter to the point necessary for action. Con- 
sequently I am wondering if something you might 
do or say might not help.”—Milton L. Cushing, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Useful in Women’s Clubs— 

“We find Tue Art Dicest very helpful in fur- 
nishing material for the art departments of wom- 
en’s clubs.”—Mrs, A. M. Brooking, Hastings, Neb. 
Exactly the Information Wanted— 

“I certainly do not want to do without Tue 
Art Dicest. It gives me exactly the information 
that I wish about the art world.”—Mary S. Wash- 
burn, Berkeley, Cal. 

“Informative and Interesting’’— 

“I find THe Art Dicest both informative and 
interesting.”—Miss Lillian K. Bresel, New York. 
An Analysis of a Boon— 

“First THe Art Dicest is very convenient to 
carry anywhere with you, because it is light. 
Often when tired, getting away in a different 
corner of the studio, I take up my Art Dicgst, 
with a cup of tea. I rest and have a pl t 
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time and know more about what is going on than 
before I sat down those few minutes. And again, 
just a glance through its pages promotes con- 
versation. And best of all, it is within every 
person’s means.”—Mary Trivett Haight, Fernbank, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Puts ‘‘Pep’’ in a Club— 

“Our club is getting along splendidly since 
using THe Art Dicest as a guide for study and 
diiscussion. Quite a bit of ‘pep’ and enthusiasm 
was manifested at last meeting during the dis- 
cussion on topies different members of the club 
were specially interested in. It may interest you 
to know that the members bring all copies re- 
ceived of Tue Art Dicest to each meeting and 
they seem quite familiar with all the articles in 
each number.”—Miss M. E. Craddock, President, 
Art Appreciation Club, Meridian, Miss. 
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Of 199 Works in Chicago’s Annual Show, 20 Are Prize Winners 





“Landscape,” by Flora Schofield. Awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Jule 


F. Brower Prize ($300). 


With 199 exhibits selected from more than 
1,000 entries, and with twenty prizes awarded 
by the jury, the Chicago Art Institute is 
holding its thirty-third annual exhibitien by 
artists of Chicago and vicinity, until March 
10. Miss Eleanor Jewett says in the Tribune 
that “the paintings as a whole are moderate 
and low keyed,“ and Charles Victor Knox, 
writing in the Evening Post, is of the opin- 
ion that the show is a “rather uninspiring 
affair.” This critic, after remarking that 


many of the old-timers had been “left out in 
the cold” and that “many equally banal but 
little known youngsters” had been admitted 
by the jury, said: 

“Because of the fact that there are hardly a 
score of real artists in all of America—and 
there will be those who would limit the list 


“Workmen,” by Davenport Griffin. Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club Prize ($200). 





and Mrs. 


to a dozen—it is not to be wondered at that 
a show limited to Chicago and suburban art- 
ists would be a rather unspiring affair. It 
is all of that. 

“Those who see no distinction between 
craftsmanship and art, between surface love- 
liness and vitality, between natural prettiness 
and esthetic power will find the show at the 
institute worthy of serious consideration and 
extended inspection. They will rejoice at 
the size and composition and general air of 
grandeur and what-not of ‘Uphill’ by Ed- 
mund Giesbert, winner of one of the Logan 
medals and largest canvas in the show. They 
will be awed by the ‘daring’ of W. Vladimir 
Rousseff displayed in the other Logan medal 
winner, ‘In the Open.’ They will thrill with 
rapturous delight at Claude Buck’s ‘Mother 
and Children,’ winner of the John C. Shaffer 
prize. 

“The tut-tutters will walk around the gal- 
leries in a trance of moment-by-moment 
pleasure, kidding themselves at every turn 
that they are gazing on high art and shutting 
their eyes if by chance they come across 
anything near it. Without doubt there will 
be shudders at Salcia Bahe’s subtle and pow- 
erful negress, at Helen West Heller’s ‘St. 
Francis Singing,’ at P. C. Diem’s ‘Magda- 
lene’ and at Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s 
‘The Catholic’ and ‘Flesh,’ both thoroughly 
his own and, in their way, among the out- 
standing pictures of the show. 

“It would be impossible to catalog the 
show’s weak, puerile points. It is better to 
seek out some of its strong ones. 

“Frances Foy’s ‘Boating’ has much to com- 
mend it, and ‘Interlude’ by Norman B. 
Wright seems distinctly out of place among 
its depressing neighbors. Francis Chapin’s 
‘Edge of Montparnasse’ is one of the really 
worthwhile street scenes included in the 
show and ‘Workmen’ by Davenport Griffin 
has a vitality that makes it stand out. 
William S. Schwartz’ two canvases, ‘The Old 


“In the Open,”. by W. Vladimir Rousse ff. 





Awarded the Mr. 
Frank G. Logan Medal with $750. 


Scholar’ and ‘A Village,’ make a decided ap- 
ae 

“Probably most of the visitors to the show 
will be merely amused by the pictures of 





“Pioneers,” by A. Lou Matthews. 
A. Frank Prise ($150). 


Harry 
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“Mother and Children,” by Claude Buck. John 
C. Shaffer $500 Portraiture Prize. 


Archibald J. Motley, Jr., the negro artist. 
Much of the power that makes them out- 
standing will, no doubt, be missed because 
they are also ‘interesting.’ Their potency is 
all the more apparent, however, because of 
the weakness with which they are sur- 
rounded.” 

“There are thirty-three works in the sculp- 
ture section of the show, which is no better 
and no worse than the painting section.” 

Tue Art DicEst reproduces herewith six 
of the prize winning works. The other four- 
teen are as follows: 





- ae ae 


“Uphill,” by Edmund Giesbert. 





Awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 


Medal with $500. 


Fine Arts building purchase prize ($500) 
to Irma Rene Koen for “White Wings;” 
William Randolph Hearst prize ($300) to 
Francis Chapin for “Helen;” Edward B. 
Butler purchase fund ($200) to Charles Ed- 
ward Mullin for “Arrangement ;” Joseph N. 
Eisendrath prize ($200) to Olga Chassing 
for “Shepherd Boy ;” Mrs. Julius Rosenwald 
purchase fund ($200) to Richard A. Chase 
for “The Children’s Boat ;” Clyde M. Carr 
prize ($100) to Charles A. Wilimovsky for 
“An Idyl;” Chicago Woman’s Aid prize 
($100) to Helen J. Taylor for “Green Ap- 





ples;” Englewood Woman’s Club prize 
($100) to David McCosh for “Pont Marie, 
Paris;” Marshall Fuller Holmes prize 
($100) to Frances Foy for “Boating ;” Julia 
Knapp memorial prize ($100) to Madeleine 
Albert for “Mildred ;” Municipal Art League 
prize ($100) to Edward J. F. Timmons for 
“Marjorie;” Mrs. John C. Shaffer prize 
($100) to Ruth .Sherwood for “Garden 
Group ;” Mrs. William Ormonde Thompson 
prize ($100) to John T. Nolf for “Boys 
Plowing ;” Robert Jenkins prize ($50) to 
Malvin Marr Albright for “Fragment.” 





A New Old Master 


Acclaimed now as one of the greatest old 
masters, and his works worth as much or 
more than Rembrandts, it was not until the 
1860's, when his pictures were isolated, that 
the name of Vermeer of Delft was known. 
And now Dr. W. R. Valentiner, director of 
the Detroit Art Institute, and well known 
authority on Dutch art, has found another 
old Dutch master, whose standing, he thinks, 
will not be much inferior to Vermeer and 
Pieter de Hooch, to whom several of his 
paintings have been ascribed. His name is 
Hendrick Van der Burch, and, like Vermeer, 
he lived in Delft. 

There is no novelty in the finding of a new 
work by an old master, but the finding of an 
old master himself is so epoch making that 
Tue Art Dicest will borrow extensively 
from Florence Davies’ account of Dr. Valen- 
tiner’s discovery in the Detroit News. 

When in London last summer Dr. Valen- 
tiner was looking for a good example of the 
work of Pieter De Hooch to add to the col- 
lection in Detroit. One of the foremost 
London dealers showed him a beautiful can- 
vas ascribed to this artist. 

“At once,” said Dr. Valentiner, “I was 
struck with its beauty, but also at once I 
said to myself, ‘That is not a De Hooch.’ 

“But if it is not Pieter De Hooch, who 
is it?’ I asked myself.” 

The style he observed was a little more 
free, a looser style, more like Vermeer, but 
the canvas was larger than Vermeer painted. 

“The more I thought about it the surer I 
was,” Dr. Valentiner continued, “but the 
more annoyed I became that I could not tell 
who it was. With that I left London and 
went to Paris, but always that picture was 
in my mind, baffling me, nagging me. Then 
one day in my hotel room in Paris, it sud- 
denly flashed into my mind. I thought of a 





picture in London which had been attributed 
to Vermeer, but which I had felt was not 
by his hand. Something in my memory 
seemed to link the two. ‘The man who 
painted that one is also the man who painted 
the other,’ I said to myself. 

With that I went back to London and 
found the so-called Vermeer. But the door 
was still locked, for if this was not Vermeer 
and the other was not De Hooch and both 
pictures were by the same hand, the question 
remained: Whose was the hand? But the 
London picture called back still other im- 
ages. Somewhere I had seen a picture that 
made me think of this London picture—a 
bandolier, a window, a sword, the painting 
of a brick wall—a certain way of painting 
the bricks. Where had I seen that same 
treatment of wall? Then again the flash of 
memory served me. It was in America, in 
the art museum of Minneapolis, that there 
was a picture by this hand, signed with the 
name of Hendrik Van de Burch, an artist 
who lived at the time of Vermeer and De 
Hooch, but only three or four of whose 
paintings were known. 

“Here was the real key, then, and the 
search for facts about his life and other can- 
vases by his hand began. By following up 
references in old documents the story of his 
life was unraveled. He was born in Delft, 
was taken up as a boy by Lord Arundel, was 
sent to Italy and given lessons and later 
became the keeper of Lord Arundel’s paint- 
ings. After his return to Holland he painted 
many canvases.” 

Dr. Valentiner pointed out that since De 
Hooch and Vermeer have been much valued 
by collectors and since this man painted in 
the same manner, it was often more profit- 
able to erase his name and palm off his 
canvases as the work of the better known 
men. In any event, now that the key had 
unlocked the door, the work of identifying 





other canvases was comparatively simple. 
With the very few known signed paintings 
by Van der Burch and these other two as a 
basis to work upon, the essential character- 
istics of his style led to the identification of 
20 or 30 other works by the same hand. 

“What will dealers and collectors do who 
find that the paintings they thought were by 
De Hooch or Vermeer are by another hand?” 
Dr. Valentiner was asked. 

“At first,” he replied, “many of them will 
be disappointed, even angry. But they should 
not be, for in time I believe that this man 
will be recognized by scholars and his work 
valued about as much as that of either of the 
masters he rivals. I have recently reassigned 
one of our own paintings by De Hooch te 
Van der Burch.” 

THe Art Dicest reproduces on its cover 
the painting which led to Dr. Valentiner’s 
discovery. It has been presented to the 
Detroit Art Institute by Mr. and Mrs. John 
S. Newberry, making the second Van der 
Burch in its collection. 





A. B. Davies Memorial Announced 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
made the, expected announcement that it 
would hold a memorial exhibition of the 
work of Arthur B. Davies. It will be held 
at the height of the next season (1929-30), 
and will represent the art of Davies in the 
various periods of his activity, and include 
drawings, lithographs and sculptures as well 





Mrs. Lincoln’s Portrait Is Exhibited 


The Milch Galleries, New York, celebrated 
Lincoln’s birthday by placing on exhibt- 
tion the portrait of Mrs. Lincoln which F. 
B. Carpenter painted in the White House 
just after he completed the well known 
group of Lincoln and his cabinet. 
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Why Museums? 


In these days when it has become the cus- 
tom to point to the ever expanding and ever 
multiplying American art museum as a 

of American zsthetic progress, it is 
rather disturbing to have Lee Simonson, 
editor of Creative Art, write such an article 
as “What Have Art Museums to Do with 
Art?” in the February number of that maga- 
zine. Since Max Pemberton propounded his 
“Sixty Impertinent Questions” to the Metro- 
politan Museum, that institution has been the 
object of several attacks, the latest being 
contained in Walter Pach’s “Ananias.” And 
now Mr. Simonson lays it on anew, not only 
on the Metropolitan, but, inferentially, on 
nearly every other American museum. 

“The influence of museums,” he says, “is 
yastly overestimated. Their obvious failure 
jn any one department, such as modern paint- 
ing, is only one aspect of their far less 
obvious failure to become forces in contem- 
porary life. There can of course be no dis- 
pute as to the fact that no more grotesquely 
inadequate representation of contemporary 
American painting could have been assem- 
bled than has been purchased from the Hearn 
fund. In fact, an important gallery could 
be established tomorrow by purchasing one 
represéntative picture by every important 
American painter whom the Metropolitan 
trustees have ignored. Nevertlieless their 
policy makes very little difference. The only 
section of the public affected by such fear 
and ignorance of modern painting is that 
comparatively negligible section which, being 
of the type that still believes the Times runs 
all the news fit to print, assumes that a 
museum has all the art fit to be shown. But 
Boy a canvas brought to a collector’s 
attention by Brummer, Dudensing, Daniel, 
or half a dozen other dealers who are estab- 
lishing the reputations of young American 
painters, will interest a collector far more 
than the name of a painter bought by a 
museum. And he will be far more influenced 
by the opinion of Stieglitz, Cassirer, Bour- 
geois or Paul Rosenberg than by the decis- 
ions of any museum curator of painting in 
the world. 

“If the architect of the Woolworth Build- 
ing (aged 68), the negligible member of the 

National Academy (aged 67), the two law- 
yers (aged 65 and 78), the banker (aged 78) 
who presented Regnault’s ‘Salomé’ in 1916, 
and the philanthropist (aged 63)—together 
constituting the Metropolitan’s committee on 
paintings in 1927—had decided to buy six 
more portraits by Sargent or erect a rotunda 
to house Edwin Blashfield’s mural paintings, 
the development of contemporary painting 
would have been no more affected than the 
stability of the Woolworth Building by an 
earthquake in Valparaiso. At the very mo- 
ment that our museums are adding new 
wings to old ones and fresh endowments to 
their vested millions, they are tending to 

me as incapable of directing public taste 
as the churches have become of controlling 
public morals. The taste of museum trus- 
tees and curators has, on the whole, had just 
about as much effect on the growth of mod- 
ern art as the united opposition of the clergy 
on the spread of divorce and the habit of 
birth control. 

“There is no sound psychological basis for 
our glib assumption that enlightenment, up- 
lift and inspiration result almost automati- 
cally from turning the average, aspiring 
citizen loose amid a miscellaneous accumula- 
tion of antique jewelry and coffins, statues 
and miniatures, tapestries and wrought iron, 
vases and snuff boxes, paintings and armor, 








A Faked Picture of Saintly Victorian Days 


Engraving of Faked “Edward VI.” 


Here is the story of one of the cleverest 
of art fakes. It was perpetrated in Eng- 
land in the 50’s of the last century—in saintly 
Victorian days! 

Early this season a painting that for 
three-quarters of a century had purported 
to be a portrait of the boy king Edward VI 
by Gwillim Stretes and had been engraved 
as such in 1857, came up for sale by auc- 
tion at Sotheby’s. Lapse of time had caused 
such an obvious contrast between the XIXth 
century and the XVIth century pigments on 
the canvas that it no longer fooled anybody. 
Dealers, however, were curious to know 
what lay underneath. The old work, cov- 
ered in part by the faker, might be ex- 
tremety valuable. There was spirited bid- 
ding, and the Savile Gallery had to pay 
£530 for it. 

The picture was promptly sent to the 
restorers. First the green background came 
away, then the feathered cap, the gold dec- 
oration on the collar, the band at the neck, 








The French Picture Underneath. 


the jewelled chain, the belt, the sword hilt; 
until finally there was revealed the young 
girl shown above in the reproduction at the 
right. 

The Savile Gallery believes the panel to 
be the work of a French artist of the XVIth 
century. The subject may even have been 
a member of the court at Fontainebleau, 
and it is possible that her identity may be 
established. 

Evidently the faker was the luckiest of 
his k’nd. Not only was it possible for him 
to transform the costume of the old French 
picture with a few deft touches, but the 
face of the subject bore an uncanny resem- 
blance to the real Edward, both in features 
and expression. This is proved by com- 
parison with the portrait of Edward VI, 
aged six, by Holbein the Younger, which 
Duveen’s recently sold to Mr. Jules Bache 
of New York, a work which had been so 
badly overpainted that a dealer a few years 
ago, having paid £10 for it, sold it to Lord 
Lee of Fareham for only £300. 





etchings and reliquaries, silver goblets and 
glazed earthenware.” 

Then Mr. Simonson refers to Prof. Rob- 
inson’s book, “The Behavior of the Museum 
Visitor,” and to data regarding sixty casual 
visitors observed in “a large museum in the 
heart of a large American city,’ with 1,000 
paintings hung in 40 rooms. “The longest 
average time spent in front of a picture was 
60 seconds. But only one visitor concen- 
trated to this extent. Eight spent an average 
time of 12 seconds, thirteen 8 seconds, eleven 
6 seconds, and seven 2 seconds. The general 
average spent was 9.2 seconds. Of the 1,000 
paintings an average of 56 was actually 
looked at. According to averages, a given 
picture has about a 1 to 20 chance of being 
observed by the visitor. . . . 

“Almost all museums, as they are planned 
and directed today, are not only inefficient 
and ineffective, but, as a means of spreading 
even a superficial knowledge of beauty, they 
are no longer indispensable. We are not a 
semi-illiterate population shuffling into the 
royal palace to gape at the grandeur of its 
accumulated house furnishings, which may 
include a few masterpieces of painting, nor 
are we a provincial population who have no 
other access to the art of the world and 





must limit ourselves to the house furnishings 
that benevolent millionaires deed to the local 
art gallery.’ Mr. Simonson then refers to 
the services rendered by magazines, books 
and reproductions in making people ac- 
quainted with art. 
He is not pessimistic in his conclusions. 
He says that “museums must be put to work. 
Objects of art must be organized and 
directed, and the whole museum planned to 
accomplish a given purpose by a sound re- 
lation to human psychology and contempo- 
rary needs. The issue is immediate 
because the founding and endowing of mu- 
seums continues to be a major American 
industry.” He sees a beginning of the work 
at Newark, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, and 
concludes by saying the museums “by reor- 
ganizing their material and rebuilding them- 
selves effectively, may yet become centers of 
our civic life where contact with art will be 
an easy, happy and living reality.” 





Metropolitan Museum Attendance 

The attendance figures for the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art for 1928 show a slight 
increase over the previous year. The at- 
tendance at the main museum was 1,218,834, 
and at The Cloisters, 43,193. 
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California Raises the Question of Clivette 


When the New Gallery, managed by 
George S. Hellman, passed out of existence 
last fall, the George H. Ainslie Galleries of 
New. York, with branches in Philadelphia, 
Detfoit and Los Angeles, took over the spon- 
sorship of Merton Clivette. Mr. Ainslie has 
proved to be as enthusiastic a champion of 
the octogenarian painter, who made his debut 
in 1926 at the age of 79, as Mr. Hellman, and 
to be just as expert in putting forward his 
not-young protege. 

Readers of THe Art Dicest will remem- 
ber the tremendous stir with which Mr. 
Hellman introduced Clivette to the art world, 
“the broadsides printed in large black type 
on a canary yellow background,” as the San 
Francisco Argonaut recalls, “exactiy as if it 
were a circus, the exhibition being so cleverly 
engineered by the New Gallery that nearly a 
hundred of his works were sold, and Clivette 
‘made’ overnight.” 

The Ainslie Galleries recently sent an ex- 
hibition of Clivette’s work on tour, and it 
was shown at the Oakland Art Gallery 
(which is a sort of Brooklyn Museum for 
the San Francisco Bay region) in connection 
with an exhibition of paintings by accepted 
modernists, including Lionel Feininger. 

The San Francisco critics refused to be 
impressed and said some very bitter things. 
Junius Cravens wrote in the Argonaut, under 
the title, “The Clivette Invasion”: “Why 
such superficial stuff should be taken seri- 
ously by the galleries, it is hard to say, for 
it has no value other than its sensationalism, 
but it is in our midst on both sides of the 
bay. It is hard to say just why, but it in- 
spires in us an emotion which might most 
respectfully be described, for printing pur- 
poses, as being wrath.” 

The Oakland Tribune used the heading 
“Ts Clivette an Artist—or Faker?” and 
Florence Wieben Lehre wrote: “Clivette is 
a world famous name. We have read won- 
drously laudatory criticisms of his paintings. 
New York and Paris critics have acclaimed 
him highly. Artists of real reputation have 
purchased his work for their private collec- 
tions. The French government has acquired 
one of his pictures. 

“We don’t agree with the world. For, 
personally, we are of the opinion that Cliv- 
ette is not an artist; perhaps not even a 
good faker. But we do admit that he is a 
puzzler. And we must admire his grit, or 
whatever it is that prompts an octogenarian 
with such a strange and varied past—an in- 
artistic past—to spread his ‘art’ over the 
world, modestly proclaiming to said world 
in lavishly prepared advertising sheets that 
he is the greatest artist same said world has 
ever produced. We ask, just as modestly, 
‘Why blame the world?’ 

“Are we too severe on Clivette? Perhaps. 
At any rate, his former achievements are 
interesting. He has been a mystic, a poet 
(we quote this only—we have read none of 
his ‘poetry’), an author of ‘pamphlets on 
every subject under the sun,’ a newspaper 
owner, a highwayman by his own confession, 
a world vagabond. And you know George 
H. Ainslie declares that he paints ‘as no 
other man has painted and no other man not 
trained as a magician can paint.’ We do not 
exactly disagree with George Ainslie.” 

The Argus, the Pacific Coast’s monthly art 
magazine, under the caption, “Oakland ‘De- 
bunks’ Clivette,” said: 

“As an advertiser, and one whose quick- 
ness of hand deceives the eye, Clivette de- 
serves our boundless admiration. He is a 








“The Rail Splitter,’ by Merton Clivette. 


living proof that the idea which many artists 
perceive at some time during their careers 
is true—the idea that the knowledge and 
appreciation of art pretended by many of our 
critics and exhibition visitors is best de- 
scribed as being ‘bunk.’ That such a super- 
ficial and pretentious lot of printed nonsense 
could have fooled so many supposedly cul- 
tured persons into purchasing Clivettes . 

is one of the wonders of modern art crit- 
icism.” 

The Argus quotes William H. Clapp, di- 
rector of the Oakland Art Gallery, as saying 
this: “The Oakland Art Gallery is not pur- 
chasing any Clivettes for its permanent col- 
lection. And if the gallery’s showing of 
Clivette along with true ‘modernism’ has not 
taught discrimination to a goodly proportion 
of those who were exposed to them, then 
there is little hope for good influence through 
educational exhibitions in galleries.” 

Tue Art Dicest has printed impartial 
accounts of Clivette since the beginning, and 
now it presents “The Rail Splitter,” a 30-inch 
bronze statue in the nude, which Mr. Ainslie 
declares to be “one of the most extraordi- 
nary conceptions of Lincoln I have ever 
seen,” and to have “the simplicity and forth- 
rightness of a medieval figure of a Christian 
martyr.” It is on exhibition at the Ainslie 
Galleries in New York, and replicas will be 
sent to the Ainslie galleries in other cities. 

“IT am aware,” said Mr. Ainslie, “that some 
will condemn it on the grounds that it is 
undraped. But that is unessential criticism. 
Only by stripping the figure could the artist 
tell the story he has told. I have never seen 
a statue of Lincoln that had the spiritual 
content of this bronze by Clivette. It ex- 
presses the inward idealism of the Emanci- 
pator in terms of the physical—in the torso 
emaciated by labor but muscularly over- 
developed by the same toil. The crossed 
feet seem to grow out of the earth and the 
strange pose, at once naive and striking, sug- 
gests ancient statues of Christ.” 





Ls 


Against a Tariff 


The only publication which speaks solely 
for the American art dealer, without hy- 
pocrisy and without pretending to be for art 
lover, artist and dealer alike, is the Pictype 
and Gift Journal, and this organ of the art 
trade asserts that if a protective tariff is put 
into effect against foreign contemporary 
it will make a lot of trouble for the art 
dealer “without putting one additional soy 
marquee in the American artist’s pocket.” 

“If a yard of cloth costs 25 cents to turn 
out in England and costs 50 cents to turn out 
in the United States, the material and work. 
manship being identically the same, it is easy 
enough to suggest that by putting a 25 cents 
per yard duty on the commodity, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer is placed on an equal basis 
with the English producer,” argues this peri- 
odical. “But who is there who will say that 
here is a German or a Russian painting and 
here an American one, and both are the same 
commodity? There is no definite yardstick 
or grading tool by which works of art can 
be sorted into price groups. Very often the 
name of an artist is the only meritorious 
thing about a painting, and yet some collector 
is eager for a specimen of his work, medi- 
ocre as this particular painting may be... , 

“Unconsciously the pleaders of the Amer- 
ican Artists’ Professional League have done 
their profession irreparable harm by parad- 
ing before the American public the price 
issue as a criterion of art. Every manufac- 
turer in the land is busy preaching the gospel 
of ‘away from price.’ And here come 
the producers of a luxury, supposed entirely 
divorced from the sordid question of price, 
and make the ‘consumer’ aware that price is 
after all the chief consideration in the mart 
of art. 

“If the American Artists’ Professional 
League contends that it suffers from the 
multitude of European artists whose works 
find an outlet in the American market, it is 
on safe ground. If it contends that Amer- 
ican artists should be enabled to buy their 
paints and professional materials at as low a 
price as Europeans, it is at least reasonable 
in its demands. But if the American Art- 
ists’ Professional League believes for one 
minute that the lot of the American artist 
can be improved by putting a protectice tariff 
on original works of art, it flaunts the sup- 
posed apocryphal lack of business acumen of 
the profession which it represents. About 
the only tangible result of such a procedure 
would be a lot of complications over valua- 
tion of foreign pictures and bother for the 
dealers, without putting one additional sou 
marquee into the American artist’s pocket.” 





Critics and Fiddlesticks 

The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh had 
a dinner and members played a skit called 
“Fiddlesticks” by Helen C. Whitmer, which, 
judging by the synopsis, must have been very 
amusing. Two intellectuals were pitted 
against each other in the play, and their 
identities were thinly disguised—Stonewall 
Bent (Rockwell Kent), whose slogan was, 
“He who is a plumber can mend a leaky 
pipe,” and Mr. Pennyroyal (Royal Cortis- 
soz), who had for his motto, “Nature must 
be seen charmingly.” 

A picture, “Betty,” seems to have been the 
crux of the piece. This work, composed im 
the prologue by Mr. Bent, seems to have 
changed in such a way that, when unveiled 
later by Mr. Pennyroyal, it brought down 
the house, and the curtain on his lecture. 
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Anti-Rembrandt 


Poor Rembrandt! And now poor Hals! 
These two immortal Dutchmen, so long de- 
nied pupils, and now being given pupils 
galore by iconoclastic art writers, and paint- 
ings in pubtic galleries, long held to be 
among their masterpieces, are being assigned 
to these pupils. So far no million-dollar 
picture in a private collection or in a big 
dealer’s hands has been attacked. These 
might have mettlesome defenders, but those 
jn museums have to take everything that 
comes their way. 

The great Dutch exhibition in London has 
caused the English periodicals to take up a 
new book by Dr. Robert Dangers, art his- 
torian, of Hamburg, entitled “Die Rem- 
brandt-Falschungen,” in which he undertakes 
to prove that Hals’ famous “Jolly Toper” in 
the Cassel Museum and that Rembrandt’s 
equally famous “Self Portrait of Rembrandt 
and Saskia” at Dresden and his “Self Por- 
trait with a Helmet,” “Jacob’s Blessing” and 
“The Landscape with Ruins,’ at Cassel, 
along with others, are in reality the work of 
Judith Leyster, afterwards wife of the 
painter Jan Molenaer, who was not only 
Hals’ pupil, but, it is declared, both the pupil 
and mistress of Rembrandt. He undertakes 
to prove that her signature “J L” was incor- 
porated into the signature “Hals” and in 
other instances was either painted over or 
made over into the “dt” of “Rembrandt.” 

The London Illustrated Daily News in a 
preface to an illustrated review of the book 
by Francis C. Fuerst of Vienna refers to 
the new volume by R. H. Wilenski, “Intro- 
duction to Dutch Art,” from which it quotes 
this sentence concerning Rembrandt: “He 
had not less than seventy known pupils 
whose works, while they were with him, 
were sold from his studio as ‘Rembrandts’ 
in accordance with the guild practice of the 
period.” 

Mention is also made of the fact that Mr. 
Wilenski discusses the recent volume by Dr. 
Dangers, who asserts that Judith Leyster 
was not only a first-rate painter, but actually 
executed (or was a collaborator in the exe- 
cution of) several of the masterpieces attrib- 
uted to Rembrandt and to Frans Hals; to 
say nothing of Dou and, in one instance, 
Vermeer of Delft. 

Dr. Dangers also makes a vigorous attack 
on the long, long list of “self-portraits” by 
Rembrandt. He had reproductions of all of 
them made on the same scale and compared 
them closely. ‘He was forced, he said, to the 
following conclusions : 


“(1) It is impossible to agree that all of 
these so-called ‘self-portraits’ represent one 
and the same person. It is clear that several 
faces are depicted. 

_“(2) The chronological ararngement that 
is based on the Catalogues of Bode and 
Valentiner does not do justice to the facts. 

“(3) Remarkable divergences in style sug- 
gest that all these so-called ‘self-portraits’ 
were not painted by Rembrandt himself.” 

Concerning Judith Leyster Dr. Dangers 
wrote in part: “Judith Leyster was a con- 
temporary of Rembrandt’s, and of about the 
Same age, and, like him, lived in Amsterdam 
for a considerable period. Her importance 
i the history of Dutch art was first pointed 
out by Dr. Hofstede de Groot in 1893. It 
Was proved at that time that she had been 
apprenticed to Frans Hals and that, even 
when she was only twenty-five or thirty 
years of age, she was producing works that 

re a striking resemblance to his. Un- 
doubtedly, she also came under the influence 





“Nomad of Art” Portrays Egypt’s Splendor 





“Sacred Falcon of Edfu,” by Harold Putnam Browne. 


Harold Putnam Browne’s water co’ors of 
Egypt are soon to be shown at the Milch 
Galleries, in New York, after having at- 


tracted much attention at the Grace Horne | 
Galleries in Boston, when the critics praised | 


them for reflecting the dignity and the 
splendor of the ancient Nile. The Christian 
Science Monitor sad: “The artist has caught 
the static character, the massive arch 'tec- 
tural beauty, the glint of the surfaces, the 
sturdy polished roundness. It is beauty that 


establish with such strength and assurance.” 

A. J. Philpott, writing in the »boston 
Globe, commented on the fact that artists 
find water’ colors the best medium in which 
to portray Egyptian scenes, saying: 


| 
| 
| 


| 


very quality of luminosity inherent in water 
colors fits in perfectly with the radiant 
quality of the light and color in the Nile 
Valley. Some 40 years ago Henry Bacon, 
an eminent American painter, took up the 
study of water colors especially to paint 
Egyptian scenes. He remained in the coun- 
rv 20 vears—until his death—painting.” 

It will interest readers to know that in the 


| “Sacred Fatcon of Edfu,” herewith repro- 


| cuced, the pedestal on which the b‘rd sits 
one must love and understand to be able to | 


) 


-erresents the height of a man.. 

Mr. Browne, who is the son of George 
E!mer Browne, has been called a “nomad of 
art.” He has made pa‘nting tours of South 


| America, Thessaly, the Alps, Morocco, Al- 


“The | 


reria 2nd Tun’'s. 





of Rembrandt. Recent researches have de- 
various ways—sometimes with an ‘L,’ some- 
times with an ‘L’ with a star, sometimes 
with ‘S’ and ‘T’ interlaced. 

“When ‘Rembrandt’s works came into ex- 


large and rough. In fact, even now, I wou!d 





| leries, New York, brings out the fact in the 
monstrated that she signed her pictures in | 


press that the artist was one of the first 


| half dozen men to fly an aeroplane and that 


| 


he flew his own machine in the days when 
the Wright brothers were making their first 


| experiments. 
ceptional favor, it was easy enough to con- | 
ceal her simple little signature underneath a | 
‘Rembrandt’ signature, which was usually | 


point out, remains of Judith Leyster signa- | 


tures can be traced in paintings attributed to 
Rembrandt.” 





Forsook Aviation for Art 
The current exhibition of paintings by 





Hovse Painter Wins Art Prize 
John Kane, 60-year-old Pittsburgh house 


| painter, made his debut in the fine arts two 


Gerald Leake at the Grand Central Art Gal- | 


years ago when a picture of his was accepted 
by the Carnegie International. Now it is 
announced that he has won the Carnegie 
Institute prize at the nineteenth annual exhi- 
bition of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh, which has just opened. 
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“The Ten” Hold Their Tenth Annual Show 
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“Autumn Reflections,” by Fern I. Coppedge. 


Though death has taken one from their 
ranks, and fortune has scattered them from 
New York to Arizona, “The Ten Philadel- 
phia Painters” were all represented in their 
tenth annual exhibition at the Art Club in 
that city. The nine that are left hung three 
of Helen K. McCarthy's pictures in the ex- 
hibition—works that had previously been 
shown at the memorial exhibition in New 
York. 

The ten painters never were ten painters, 
for one of them, Harriet W. Frishmuth, of 
New York, is a sculptor. The others are 
Theresa F. Bernstein, Lucile Howard and 
M. Elizabeth Price, of New York, Mary 
Russell Ferrell Colton, of Arizona, and 
Cora Brooks, Isabel Branson Cartwright, 
Constance Cochrane and Fern I. Coppedge 
of Philadelphia. With the exception of 
Miss McCarthy, all the painters in the 
“tenth annual” were represented by ten 
paintings each, save Mrs. Colton, who could 
send only three because of a fire which 
destroyed her Arizona studio. The ten 
formed a sort of sorority because they all 
studied at the Philadelphia School of De- 
sign for Women. 

This year the Philadelphia critics gave 
most attention to the work of Theresa 
Bernstein and Lucile Howard. The latter's 
Irish landscapes were shown in New York 
earlier this season. 

Francis J. Ziegier wrote of the show in 
the Record: “There is more variety in this 
show than one might expect who remem- 
bers that the individual exhibitors, almost 
without exception, have developed a _ per- 
sonal style which varies little from year 
to year and which is applied habitually to 
the same class of subject matter. Fortu- 
nately for the success of the exhibition 
these individual styles differ radically from 
each other. Moreover, the painters, al- 
though they have not departed much from 
their original methods, have undergone de- 
velopment along their chosen lines. They 
have broadened and improved. 








$7.08 Per Square Foot 
There was a time when Hans Makart of 
Austria was a name to conjure with, and 
European and American collectors paid high 
prices for his work. He died in 1884, aged 
44, and for years after his death his popu- 
larity continued. The Metropolitan Museum 
obtained his huge “Diana’s Hunting Party,” 
15 feet high and 32 feet wide, and before it 
was banished to the basement sightseers used 
to stand in mute admiration of the life-size 
nudes and the wild boars with dripping 
mouths. But the other n‘ght when the cast- 
offs of the Metropolitan were sold, all the 
auctioneer could get for it was $3,400—or 
$7.08 per square foot. 
Other pictures brought as low as $12.50, 
and the 483 objects realized $53,432. 


a 


A Famous Case 


The case of “La Belle Ferronniére,” of, 
strictly speaking, Hahn vs. Duveen, in which 
the world’s greatest art dealer is being sued 
for $500,000, drags on and on and on. When 
the trial was two weeks old, the presiding 
judge said, “The jury is getting very tired” 

The Hahns spent $36,000 before their 
first attorney, Hyacinthe Ringrose, myy. 
teriously got out of the case. What Sir 
Joseph has spent so far can only be con- 
jectured. It is safe to say that the case 
altogether will cost much more than the 
actual worth of the picture even if the judge 
and jury saw Leonardo da Vinci paint it, 

Tue Art Dicest will make no comment 
on the actual trial until there is either a 
verdict or no verdict, except to say that it 
is a parlous thing for the owner of a pic- 
ture to sue a man like Sir Joseph, who has 
$50,000,000 or more behind him and all the 
best recognized experts, who function be- 
cause the art trade requires them to fune- 
tion. 





Detroit’s Independents 

The newly organized Detroit Society of 
Independent Artists, of which Phil Sawyer 
is president, had a great time opening its 
first annual at the Scarab Club. Ballyhoo 
methods were used, and the public responded 
in droves. A steam calliope tooted melodi- 
ously through the streets, and a procession 
led by motor cops, a 40-foot Chinese dragon 
and a high school band of 60 pieces blazed 
the way for art. 

The whole idea of the show originated in 
Phil Sawyer’s tender heart when he was 
serving as a juror for the annual exhibition 
of Michigan artists at the Art Institute. He 
wanted to give the artists who painted the 
rejected pictures a chance to show them. 
Samuel Halpert, who was once a vice-presi- 
dent of the Independents in New York, told 
him how to proceed, and in a month he 
enrolled a membership of 126 at $5 each. 

Strange to say, the exhibition was more 
conservative than the big annual that pre- 
ceded it, and if the same standard had been 
applied, said Florence Davies in the News, 
“more pictures in this exhibition would have 
been barred because they were ‘old hat’ than 
because they were wild.” 











Exhibition of 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 
by 
JOSE 
MALANCA 
Feb. 18 to Mar. 9 


Illustrated at left: 


“CUZCO” 
By Fose Malanca 


Tea... Tuesdays 3 to 6 
At the Galleries of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
WOMEN PAINTERS & SCULPTORS 


17 East 62Np Street, New York 
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Egypt and Canaan 





Gold Pendant showing the Goddess Ashto- 
reth. 


This gold pendant bearing the incised fig- 
ure of the Canaanitish goddess Ashtoreth, 
wearing a handsome headdress and holding 
the war sceptre in her hand, is curious be- 
cause it shows how the art of Egypt under 
the conquering pharaohs implanted itself in 
subject nations. It is nearly 3,500 years old 
and was recently excavated by Alan Rowe 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s arche- 
ological expedition to Palestine at Beisan 
(the Biblical Beth-Shan) in a temple dedi- 
cated to the worship of the god Mekal. 

Ashtoreth as she is represented might be 
mistaken for an Egyptian deity. The pen- 
dant dates to the period of Thothmes III 
(1501 to 1447 B. C.), when all the kings 
who ruled the cities of Canaan,—and each 
city had a king,—were loyal vassals of the 
pharaoh, who protected them from the Hit- 
tites and the Babylonians. It has the light 
touch of Egyptian painting, rather than the 
heaviness of Babylonian or Hittite art, which 
are nearest akin to the art of Canaan. 
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35 Prize Winners 


During the four or five days that the fifth 
annual Hoosier Salon at the Marshall Field 
Galleries in Chicago overlapped the annual 
exhibition of Chicago artists and the inter- 
national show of the Chicago Society of 
Etchers at the Art Institute, that city had 
a chance to see 59 prize winning works of 
art and every prize a cash prize. As told 
elsewhere in this number of THe Arr Dt- 
Gest, there were 20 prizes for the Chicago 
artists and four for the etchers. The 
Hoosier Salon had 35 prizes. 

The attendance and sales records of the 
preceding exhibitions were broken. 

Victor Higgins’ “Zinnias” won the $500 
prize as the outstanding picture of the ex- 
hibition. John David Brcin’s “Robert Pelzl” 
was the outstanding work of sculpture. The 
othere artists who won prizes were: 

Robert Davidson, Stephen A. Snape, Lucie 
Hartrath, Harvey Emrich, Wayman Adams, 
Jolen M. King, Carl Woolsey, Oscar V. 
Errickson, Sara Bard, Francis F. Brown, 
Ernest Thorne Thompson, Paul A. Plaschke, 
Sallie Hall Steketee, Randolph L. Coats, 
Sara Kold Danner, Lawrence McConaha, 
William Forsyth, Guy Wiser, Maquis Reit- 
zel, Kilbert B. Wilson, Everet Hill Sharp, 
Helen M. Woodward, Florence Bartley 
Smithburn, C. E. Coryn, Frank Hugh Wag- 
ner, Estelle P. Izor, G. Ames Aldrich, 
Jessamine Johnson, Eva Anne Greenwood, 
Murry J. Wickart, J. Van Cleave and How- 
ard Leigh. 





California Landscapist Dead 
Franz A. Bischoff, California landscape 
painter, is dead at his home in South Pasa- 
dena, aged 65. He was a native of Austria, 
but came to America in 1885. 


Bead Sculpture 





“Dr. F. H.,” by Hilde Susanne Dans. 


A Berlin girl, Fraulein Hilde Susanne 
Dans, has developed a new medium for art 
expression. She portrays not only human 
beings, but animals and even trees in charac- 
teristic seasonal aspects by means of beads 
strung on wires. Her works are, virtually, 
plastic drawings,—wire taking the place of 
the line and the beads serving to break the 
line and suggest color. “Portrait of Dr. F. 
H.,” here reproduced, was shown at the 
Paris Salon, and was always surrounded by 





a crowd. 








665 Firta AvENvE, NEw York 








Self Portrait by John Opie, R. A. 
(“The Cornish Wonder,” 1761-1807) 
Described by William Roberts as “particularly good, a striking portrait of a very 
strong personality.” 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters. 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 
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Women and Children by Masters Shown 


“Paintings of Women and Children by 
Masters from the Fifteenth to the Twentieth 
Century” is the title of another big loan 
exhibition of masters which New York will 
have the privilege of seeing until March 16 
at the Reinhardt Galleries. It is for the 
benefit of the Big Sisters (Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish). The list of patrons and 
patronesses includes many distinguished men 
and women. 

Among the masters whose canvases are 
hung are Crivelli, Giovanni di Paolo, Cra- 
nach, Vermeer, Hals, Rembrandt, Goya, 
Drouais, Greuze, Nattier, Raeburn, Hopp- 
ner, Fragonard, Romney, Corot, Manet, 
Cézanne, Picasso, Derain, Matisse, Modig- 
liani. 

Those who have lent pictures include Jules 
S. Bache, Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Willys, Mr. and Mrs. 
William McAnneny, Albert Keller, Mrs. 
William R. Timken, Mrs. Edwin Bayer, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Mar- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hyde Bonner, 
Frank Crowninshield, Frank Ginn of Cleve- 
land, Ralph Booth of Detroit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Sachs, the Phillips Memorial Gal- 


lery, and the Toledo Museum of Art. 





“The Clavering Children,” by Romney. 
Courtesy of John McCormack. 





LL , 


The Tariff Fight 


Tue Art Dicest was not wrong in jts 
prediction that the effort of the American 
Artists’ Professional League to erect a tarif 
barrier against the works of foreign artists 
would meet vigorous opposition in the art 
world. ‘The middle of February saw two 
very big organizations align themselves jn 
opposition—the American Federation of 
Arts, with its 416 chapters, and the Society 
of Independent Artists, which, with its mem- 
bership of 600 artists, claims to be “the 
biggest exhibition society in America.” As 
dissimilar as these two organizations are, 
one representing conservatism, the other 
radicalism, they were equally vigorous jn 
denouncing a tariff on art. 

Robert W. De Forest, president of the 
American Federation of Arts and also pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, made public a brief which the Fed- 
eration will present to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 

“Every reason which led to the adoption 
of the policy of free art,” the brief states, 
“exists at the present time in far greater 
degree than it did when the policy was 
adopted. In the twenty years art has been 
free of duty, interest in art and the cultiva- 
tion arising from familiarity with it have 
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Finds Van Goghs Spurious 


Dispatches from Berlin say that Prof. 
Ludwig Justi, director of the National Gal- 
lery, appointed by the Prussian criminal 
police to pass on the genuineness of about 
30 paintings sold by the dealer Otto Wacker 
for an average of $12,000 each as genuine 
works by Vincent Van Gogh, has decided 
they are spurious. In this he agrees with 
the Dutch expert, De La Faille, who first 
authenticated, then condemned them. 


grown by leaps and bounds. It may be said 
that artistic culture in this country is largely 
due to this principle. ‘ 

“Art is a world possession and a world 
treasure which knows no boundaries of na- 
tion or race. Like education, science and 
music, it should be free to enter everywhere. 
No civilized or uncivilized country raises a 
barrier against its free entry. Many coun- 
tries have sought by legislation to prevent 
their art treasures from leaving them, but 


Prof. Justi is quoted as saying: “The 
chemical analysis of paint used by Van Gogh 
as compared with that on the disputed pic- 
tures has proved most interesting. It showed 
that the imitator used paint mixed with an 
agglutinant that would make it dry quickly, 
while Van Gogh did not care how long it 
took for his canvases to dry. Furthermore, 
the paint on the spurious pictures is brittle. 
One can make it jump off the canvas by 
merely applying a fingernail, but on the 
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genuine Van Goghs the paint sticks.” 














GERALD LEAKE 


whose delicate, dream-like conceptions combine in 
his canvases the appeal of poetry. music, 


color and form—showing an 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
Feb. 19th to March 2nd 
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GRAND CENTRAL- ART GALLERIES 


Grand Central Terminal, New York 
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730 FIFTH AVENUE 








Exhibition of Paintings 


by! Masters from the 15th 


to the 20th Century for the benefit of the Big Sisters. 
Jewish 


Feb. 23d to March 16th 


REINHARDT GALLERIES 


Catholic 


NEW YORK 




















no countries have ever sought to prevent the 
art treasures of other countries from com- 
ing into them. For the United States to 
impose a tariff on art is a step backward 
into the dark ages of ignorance and isola- 
tion. For American artists to sup- 
pose that by placing a duty on foreign art 
demand for their art will be increased is a 
fallacy. On the contrary, for them to re- 
quest such a duty is a confession of weak- 
ness and inferiority which will discourage 
purchases. A duty on foreign art will lead 
many Americans to suppose that foreign art 
is the best.” 

The resolution of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists was introduced by Walter 
Pach, seconded by A. Walkowitz, and unan- 
imously adopted by the board of directors 
which consists of A. S. Baylinson, F. K 
Detwiller, Fred Gardner, Bernar Gussow, 
Samuel Halpert, Trygve Hammer, Robert 
Henri, Richard Lahey, Amy Londoner, AF 
fred H. Maurer, Frank Osborn, Walter 
Pach, Joseph Pollet, John Sloan, Jay Vat 
Everen, A. Walkowitz, Warren Wheelock, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, Mildred E 
Williams and Alice Morgan Wright. 

Mr. Baylinson, secretary of the Independ- 
ents, asserted that free admission has beet 
“a great advantage to this country in i- 
creasing the knowledge of living art. It has 
made free intercourse between Europe and 
America in the fine arts possible.” 
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nservatism Rules Mid-Western Annual 
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newer schools is seen markedly in many 
i o. works and without doubt the jury did 
doption the best possible in pulling presentable things 
F states, out of the mass, regardless of ‘isms’ or per- 
greater | sonal preference.” i 
cy was The most written about work was “The 
as been Martyr” by Wallace W. Rosenbauer, in- 
cultiva- structor in sculpture at the Kansas City Art 
it have | Institute. It not only won the first sculpture 
be said — medal, but captured the crowd at the opening. 
s largely | The Star said “It has no charm—this carv- 
ing in teakwood. But it portrays a resplen- 
a world § dent spirit. It is impressive—a remarkable 
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Mr. Clatworthy’s wash drawing, protected 
by a vigorous copyright warning, occupies 
a full page in the London Sphere. The 
artist is shown in the middle of his studio, 
his back to the spectator, seated before 3 
canvas sketching in, with caliper and peneif, 
the first outlines of “The Love Letter” 
which belongs to the Ryksmuseum, Am- 
sterdam. This canvas is marked to sca‘e 
by squares. At the left of the artist, at 
some distance, are his two models, with 
the rays from a window making light and 
shadow,—but the artist never glances at 
them. He works by means of mirrors, 
Their image in a glass at his back is again 
reflected to a mirror behind his easel at the 
right, and the distance consumed by the 
two Ines of reflection reduces this image 
to the exact size of the canvas. To help 


Dutch Secrets 


What modern has not wondered at the 
amazing accuracy of scale and detail, and 
the smooth and glossy photographic quality 
of the masterpieces of the Dutch genre 
painters, of whom the supreme master was 
Vermeer of Delft, and after him Gerard 
Dou, Gabriel Metzu and Gerard Ter Borch. 

The great Dutch exhibition in London, 
at which eleven of Vermeer’s finest paint- 
ings were shown, suggested a queer experi- 
ment to S. W. Clatworthy, English artist. 
Taking “The Love Letter” as his starting 
point, Mr. Clatworthy reconstructed the 
scene in Vermeer’s studio when this famous 
work was being painted, showing how the 
artist made use of mirrors and geometry 
and mechanical tricks to produce the pic- 
tures which are now worth—each of them— the details coincide, this -second mirror js 
a king’s ransom or a moiety of an American divided into scale-squares by means of 
fortune. “The Love Letter,’ by Vermeer. threads stretched across its surface. Still 
another check is provided by a third mirror 
—a reducing glass—which is attached to the 
upper left hand corner of Vermeer’s canvas 

e b and which also is divided into scale-squares, 
Norwegian Land SCapes 7 How could a meticulous draughtsman like 
Vermeer, once having settled on his com- 

position and his chiaroscuro, produce any- 























Also important examples of his thing save a “perfect” picture? — 
: And, to ‘eave nothing undone in the way 
W ork in Pastel of mechanical aid, in the second mirror 
WILLIAM H. SINGER, JR. appear reflections of objects which are be- 
hind the artist, cleverly placed in relation to 
D the models, and which he desired to use 
French and Italian in the composition, outside of the door-like 
first-mirror frame, and which were afforded 
Landscapes by means of the “composite” reflection in 

by the second mirror. 

Probably not one reader of THe Art Dr 
“Valley in Shadow,” W. H.. Singer, Jr. WALTER GRIFFIN Gest in~1,000 knows that Hobbema, the 


marvelous Dutch landscape _ technician, 


STILL LIFE PAINTINGS BY JACOB DOOYEWAARD painted ‘his compositions sctually im 'a™ 


presence of his chosen view. How could 


OF HOLLAND ee they know it when all the books say that 


Courbet was the first man who went into 


Frans Buffa « Sons 58 West 57TH St., New York 4 ale oust ig canguipe sat with 

nis back to the scene, in front of him a piece 

AMSTERDAM of glass the rear side of which had been 

covered with fine-quality black paint, thereby 

producing a perfect mirror of chiaroscuro. 

This is not quoted from the Sphhere. Find 
Tue Art Dicest’s authority if you can! 


























One in Every 75 an Artist 


Metropolitan Galleries A recent Associated Press dispatch from 


Paris quotes Paul Leon, director of the 


S 1 of Fine Arts, i hat the 
OLD AND MODERN ae aon GP eee og 00 
living there, or one in every 75 of the popu- 


P A | NT | NGS lation. Works of successful contemporary 


artists, together with old masterpieces, are 
marketed in about 100 galleries on the north 


Ges side of the Seine, while those of the obscure 

are purveyed in another 100 establishments 
; : inl th : 
English and French Portraits and mainly on the south bank 








Landscapes of the 18th Century | 
© PHOTOGRAPHY 


SELECTED BARBIZON and ea a 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS Art Objects 


578 Madison Ave. New York CARL KLEIN 
Opposite ante Art Galleries, corner 57th St. 9 East 59th St. New York 


Regent 4540-41 
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“POP HART” 


Monograph by HOLGER CAHILL 
Limited Edition, $10 
Popular Edition, 82 


THe DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
118 West 18th Street New York 
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Exhibitions by Contemporary Artists 
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New York Season 


The most important art event in the first 
half of February was the big exhibition of 
modern Russian art, which received most 
attention from the critics, but the most in- 
teresting topic was the expatriation of 
American artists, which the newspapers took 
up because of the exhibitions of Guy Pene 
du Bois and Leon Kroll. This will be con- 
sidered first. Henry McBride wrote in the 
Sun: 

“Two more American expatriates appear 
on the scene saying, in effect, that American 
dollars look good, but that otherwise the 
country is intolerable. Guy Pene du Bois 
is showing his annual crop of pictures in 
the Kraushaar Gallery and Leon Kroll his 
in the Rehn Gallery. Both have lived for 
a number of years in France. Both have 
established residences there and give no hint 
of returning. Both are to be judged then, 
I suppose, as Frenchmen; certainly they are 
not in a position to speak for America. 
The unfortunate consequence is that as 
Frenchmen they do not appear to be so 
much, and as Americans they are decidedly 
thin. 

“Expatriation, as a matter of fact, is not 
what it was. A distinct change has come 
over the scene. The misguided American 
artists who went off in a huff to live in 
Italy or France begin to give evidence of 
their uneasiness over the situation, but it 
is to be doubted if they can realize, in their 
snug retreats, the feeling we have on the 
subject. Only last week Mr. du Beis 
wrote a reply to American critics in his pre- 
face to the catalogue of the exhibition of 
young Mr. Jacobsen at Montross’s, and his 
tone was somewhat acrid. His defense 
cited some of the great artists of other 
days who flourished in foreign countries. 

“It is easy, of course, to lose one’s temper 
in a discussion of this sort, but I shall en- 
deavor not to lose mine. To be frank, I 
only engage in it in order to aid our yourger 
men who may be trembling upon the brink 
of desertion to consider all the costs of such 
an apparent indulgence. 

“My feeling is this: A generation ago 
expatriation was in the air. The expatriates 
were so many that they almost made a 
nation in themselves. They came from all 
walks of life. In the arts particularly there 
was a sharp struggle to overcome an infer- 
iority complex—although it wasn’t called 
that then—and there was a general rush 
abroad to acquire, presumabty, style. Hun- 
dreds of painters did acquire a manner, but 
that is all they acquired; and since the man- 
ner is never so important as the man the 
vast majority of them have been forgotten. 
It may even be noted that the very men 
who dipped most casually into the European 
stream of culture, such as Homer and Ry- 
der, are those we now most esteem. 

“From being a people who accepted pa- 
tronage from such English and French as 
we could manage to hobnob with, we have 
become, on the contrary, dispensers of pa- 
tronage. The whole world now looks this 
way. All Europe desires to know the secret 
of our success, and with a frenzy that out- 
matches our former thirst for foreign cul- 
ture. There has been a hurried scramble of 
readjustment, and _ vacillating Americans 
abroad all know now where home is—all, 
that is, save a few willful artists. 

“Of the two painters mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, it is Mr. Du Bois 
who stands in most need of coming home. 
He seems to have slipped badly this year. 





For some reason best known to himself he 
appears not to be trying. He has‘a Wis- 
tinct style. He has undeniable sense of 
form, he has many technical assets, but with 
all these he says little. He has not put 
more life into his cafe frequenters than you 
find in the simplified manikins that are now 
used for the exploitation of ‘millinery. 

“With less native talent, Mr. Kroll does 
more for it. He has clarified his’ tones 
lately, and there are passages of tender 
painting in some of his figure pieces, which 
rema'n, however, unimportant as comments 
upon life.” 

*k * * ; 

In Mr. Du Bois’s introduction to Normatt 
Jacobsen’s catalogue he had said, among 
other things, that “it is a pity that El Greco 
painted in Spain and that,,.Brewning wrote 
in Italy.” And this: “For the first time in 
its history, probably, Americans are deter- 
mined, as a matter of right and duty, to be 
provincial. It is a curious coincidence that 
this trend of determination should. have 
come at a time when America shows its 
first signs of sophistication and. its first 
Sagacious self-consciousness. It is another 
strange coincidence—not more logical this 
one than the other—that the writers who 
plead for a national art are among those 
who can full-heartedly only admire French 
painting.” 

Answering this, Edward Alden Jewett of 
the Times, who seemed to consider himself 
one of the attacked, said in the course of a 
two column consideration: ‘ 
boil down to this: 


‘It all seems to 
Are you strong enough 
to live over in Europe and not lose your 
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soul? If you are, and your, taste inclines 
you in that direction, then you will best 
serve American art on other shores than 
fhese on which the camp of the home- 
dwellers is pitched. But beware. Oh, tire- 
lessty and devoutly beware, for Europe is a 
Circe who will get you if she can. And the 
worst of it is, you may not even know that 
you are got. 

“Now, Mr. du Bois is one of the strong 
artists. Charming though he may find the 
enchantress, he has not lost his own soul.” 


* * * 


The Times disagreed with the Sun, for 
it said that Mr. du Bois’s exhibition was 
delightful and that it “testifies to progress. 
The artist had ere this firmly established 
himself. He had reared for himself a sty- 
listic edifice as individual, as instantly rec- 
ognizable as that of Chirico or Matisse. 
Now he refuses’ to stand still, to rest on 
‘what has already been accomplished. The 
peculiar forms with which especia‘ly du 
Bois’s work has been identified in the past 
reappear, but there are new forms in pro- 
cess of evolution, and the entire show is 
stamped with his fervor.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle thought the exhibi- 
tion showed “this cynical depicter of human 
foibles and frailties in a somewhat less acid 
frame of mind. True, the same themes and 


the same types occupy him—cafe and street | 
scenes peopled for the most part with a | 


curious, formularized caricature of women 
as they dress and carry themselves today, 
but the suggestion is here that all do not 
fit into molds labeled stupidity, acquisitive- 
ess and vapidity. In the present group his 
eve has been no less searching, his aptitude 
for seizing upon the dramatic instant of 
life no less keen but tempered with sym- 
pathy and with a greater concern for color, 





design and other pure'y esthetic problems.” 

The Herald Tribune referred to the art- 

ist’s individualized manner and said: “He 

is one of the few artists of our day who 

can paint a Parisian cafe or street scene 

without instantly recalling Degas or Forain.” 
* * * 


All the critics save Mr. McBride had 
praise for Leon Kroll.: Typical of their 
comments is what Margaret Breuning said 
in the Post: “Mr. Kroll has forsaken his 
early painting mi‘leu in Woodstock and now 
resides and paints in France. The fact, 
however, has not affected the quality of his 
serious forthrightness or the peculiarly 
American flavor of his work. His 
long period of discipline and experiment 
developed his powers to a personal: expres- 
sion which alteration of altitude or climate 
will hardly affect. 
suffered by an artist already in command 
of his talents. Rather a wider range and 
richer content in his work is obvious at a 
glance. 


“The landscapes of the Midi coast and sea 
ord rch luxurtance of silvery: greens of 
olive trees shown here, against the deeper 
greens of plant, vine and shrub, are espec- 
ially well realized by this painter. ; 
The figure paintings have the same qualities 
of directness and simplicity with enchant- 
ments of color.” 

* * * 


The big Russian show at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace gave America the privilege for 
the first time of seeing and passing judgment 
on the recognized art of the Soviet republic. 
The question all the critics tried to answer 
was: what change has communism brought 
about in the art of Russia? The answer 
unanimously was that Russia was still Rus- 
sia,.aimost unaffected by outside influence 


No sad sea change is ‘ 








and thoroughly Slavic. The Times said: 

“It is something, and a great deal, to 
realize that these pictures and these pieces 
of sculpture are—at least ninety per cent, 
of them—unmistakably Russian. This Rys. 
sian show owes very few debts to the tech. 
nique and modes of other nations. It would 
not have been very surprising to find that 
these young Soviet artists had run to the 
French for their patterns. This, however, 
they manifestly have not done, save in a 
few scattered instances; and even when the 
French influence does appear there is q 
strong Slavic note that binds the borrowed 
harmonies together—just as, for that matter, 
even the few canvases that could be called 
conventional are somehow conventionally 
Russian.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle said: “It is generally 

lieved that anything expressing Soviet 
Russia is Red propaganda, and that Russian 
art is propaganda. In other words, it is 
no longer a free expression of an individual's 
reaction to life, but is circumscribed by the 
rules and regulations of Marxian Socialism, 
Were this the case there could be no more 
art in Russia. The soviet state prides itself 
on its patronage and encouragement of the 
fine arts. 

“Contrary to what is believed about Rus- 
sian revolutionary art, it is not revolutionary 
in the sense that it breaks with tradition. 
It has nothing to do with so-called mod- 
ernism. The exaggerations and _stylisms 
characteristic of the Russian exhibition 
shown in the Brooklyn Museum in 1923 is 
demode in Soviet Russia. The clear-cut 
technique, the concern with character and 
the psychology which was, however, seen in 
the work of Gregoriev and Sudekin, is con- 
tinued in-a simpler, more direct form in the 
best work of contemporary Soviet painters. 
Painters in the present exhibition who best 
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exemplify this trend are Sterenberg, Peter 
Williams, a young Russian who does not 
know how he came by his English patronym ; 
Zernova and Pimenov. These belong to the 
organization known as Ost, which is mainly 
composed of young painters who have come 
through post-impressionism to the new real- 
jsm, which expresses the present Russian 
attitude toward life. 

“The deliberate effort to eschew charm 
for charm’s sake—an attempt to see a sub- 
ject clear of sentimental entanglements and 
attachments—is characteristic of all contem- 
porary Russian expression, whatever the 
medi um.” 

* * * 

The Brooklyn Eagle: “Georgia O’Keefe’s 
yariations from the flower and fruit por- 
traits and abstractions, the themes with 
which she first impressed the unusual quality 
of her point of view and technique upon the 
art loving public, are looked forward to by 
her always increasing audience. In her 
present recently opened exhibition at the 
Intimate Gallery she has painted new ver- 
sions and combinations of her favorite 
themes of cannas, callas and autumn leaves, 
and has added another flower to her garden 
—bleeding hearts. The curious shape of the 
flower, with its suggestion of the erotic, 
has appealed to that quality in her esthetic 
makeup which invests even the most real- 
istic presentation of a subject with a touch 
of mystery and the suggestion that it has 
a deeper significance than appears on the 
surface. 

The Sun: “Miss O’Keefe is occult. Peo- 
ple come from long distance to consult her 
works. Last year, a week after the expira- 
tion of her show, a group of old ladies ar- 
rived, of the most intense respectability and 
with a pious air as well, who said that they 
had come all the way from Davenport, Iowa, 
specially to see Miss O’Keefe’s paintings of 
petunias, and who seemed heartbroken at 
missing them. 

“Personally I got the most direct message 








from the picture of a wave at night. In 
this there is an expanse of dark water and 
just over a distant hill, in the direct center 
of the canvas, a single star glitters. There 
is something about the relentless way in 
which this star is made the center of the 
universe that is unquestionably hypnotic.” 

The Times: “Miss O’Keefe will probably 
be an Old Master some day, all ticketed and 
securely niched; but as yet we see the work 
in what may be called a fluid state, unstatic, 
mobile, alive with potentialities.” 

* * * 


Norman Jacobsen, the Wyoming expa- 
triate in Paris, who showed at Montross’s, 
was declared by the Post to have “a forth- 
right manner of getting things on his can- 
vases. His interest seems to be wide, for 
he includes portraits, landscapes, figure 
paintings, a bull-fight and a honeymoon 
among his subjects. His tongue is thrust 
in his cheek much of the time. Yet he ap- 
pears to be amused with his fancies, not 
satirically flaying any especial weakness of 
mankind. Much of his work is decorative 
with highly effective linear pattern. Again, 
he shows canvases which have three-dimen- 
sional design in which color builds up plastic 
volume. His portraits are especially felici- 
tous.” 

* * * 


Concerning the exhibition of Emil and 
Dines Carlsen at the Macbeth Gallery, the 
Herald Tribune said: “The former shows 
once more his inspiring versatility, painting 
still life as he has painted it for years, 
brilliantly and with marked originality, and 
turning from that to landscape and the sea. 
The studies in still life inevitably take pre- 
cedence. Dines Carlsen pays the 
penalty of too close emulation of his father’s 
mode of painting. He is inordinately clever, 
but his work has not the same ‘body’ or 
inevitability of the elder Carlsen’s. It is 
odd that so accomplished an _ executant 
should not have found a note of his own.” 
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“A Gold Mine” 


The Argus, San Francisco’s art, monthly, 
sponsors a review of a recent Childe. Hassam 
show signed by Ottorino D. Ronchi which 
is both novel and vitriolic. It begins: 


“*Vep, he’s a master. See that picture— 
ain’t it a pip?’ And the big policeman led 
the way, pointing out this one and that, of 
the twenty-six paintings by Childe Hassam 
that are now on exhibition at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. 

“‘See that one—ain’t it keen?’ he con- 
tinued. ‘This man knows how to paint, I 
can tell you. A woman told me yesterday— 
what was it she says?—oh! yes; they vi- 
brate. She’s right. They buzz when you 
look at ’em. Ain’t that cute? That bird is 
blue and white. Pretty little bird, ain’t he! 
Have saw his kind many times—don’t re- 
member its name.’ 4 

Having got rid of the cop, the writer set- 
tles down to this: 

“The production of this prolific painter 
seems endless. Canvases must have poured 
out of his atelier like cloth from a loom. 
He is a one hundred per cent. perfect speci- 
men of a routine painter. 

“As this collection of his works is some- 
what retrospective, some of the canvases 
having been done twenty years ago, it is 
easy to see why Hassam is a ‘best seller’ 
among the American Impressionists. He 
is concerned only with the surfaces of life. 
There is nothing profound in his works and 
he never asks in them a question that we 
cannot answer. His broken color, blended 





by the eye when seen at a distance, ‘buzzes,’ 
as the policeman-art-critic said. The method 
is an easy one and, having mastered it, Has- 
sam has repeated it month in and month out 
for years. He has been digging in a gold 
mine, but he has never produced from it a 
real work of art.” 


A $52,500,000 Monument 


If you have a mere trifle of $1,000 or up- 
wards you would like to donate to help 
glorify America’s greatness, you will in turn 
be glorified by having your effigy done either 
in bas-relief or in the round (depending on 
size of gift) for the rotunda of a towar 400 
feet square and 1,500 feet high, with exhibi- 
tion space of 2,500,000 square feet for mu- 
seum purposes, and a 24,000,000 candle-power 
beacon on top that will shine over a radius of 
300 miles—the whole costing $52,500,000. 

The New York World prints the story 
from the prospectus of Paul H. Kroeger, of 
Brooklyn, whose architect is Robert H. 
Cromwell, of New York. The monument, 
presumably to be built in New York, of 
granite inside and marble outside, is intended 
to celebrate the “noble spirit of a noble 
nation.” 








Knoedler Branch for Chicago 


M. Knoedler & Co., international art firm 
with galleries in New York, London and 
Paris, will open a branch in Chicago, at 622 
South Michigan Ave. It will be in charge 
of Thomas Gerrity. Knoedler’s recently in- 
stalled a permanent exhibition at O’Brien’s, 
in Chicago. 
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Can It Be True? 


The news letter of the Art Institute of 
Chicago in telling of a lecture given there 
by Frederic Clay Bartlett, a trustee of the 
institute, said: 

“Mr. Bartlett gave an example of the 
vagaries attending the growth of the mod- 
ernistic cult, exposing its humorous side. 
No doubt many people believe that is the 
only side it has. The French Artist Duty 
was in deep poverty, with unpaid bills star- 
ing him in the face, and a family of fiye 
children to feed and clothe. He had painted 
many pictures and they did not sell. He was 
desperate. One day, believing it was of no 
further use to paint pictures, he started to 
clean out his paint box, transferring and 
wiping his colors onto an old canvas. He 
had nearly finished when a friend dropped in 
and glanced at the canvas. 

“‘Why,’ said the friend, ‘that’s interest- 
ing. Dufy looked at him in amazement, 
‘Look here,’ he exclaimed, ‘can’t you see I’m 
just cleaning out my paint box!’ Neverthe- 
less the man bought the canvas for 20 francs, 
and ordered three more. The next day he 
came back and ordered four more, then ten 
additional. Dufy was dumfounded, but he 
immediately took advantage of the situation, 

“Procuring a large number of canvases, 
he set his family of children at work and 
soon had an advance stock of pictures on 
hand. These sold, and before long he moved 
into better and larger quarters and now gets 
$500 each for his pictures, has a nice bank 
account and owns a fine home.” 
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In the Realm 





of Decoration and the Antique 








a Old or New? 


“That Cecile Sorel should have sold her 
precious and life-long collection of furniture 
ostensibly for the purpose of conforming to 
the rage for the ultra modern; that her 
beautiful apartment on the Quai Voltaire 
should be entirely remade in order to express 
nothing that is not of the latest design, has 
given a boost to the modern movement in 
housefurnishings and decoration whose effect 
it would be difficult to calculate,” says Helen 
W. Henderson in her Paris letter in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“It is since 1925 that modern decorative 
art, having found an opportunity to show 
itself in all its phases to the public in.an 
international exposition in Paris, has taken 
on a decisive character, a value and a devel- 
opment that no one can deny today. If 
influences more or less happy have contrib- 
uted to this manifestation of the art of our 
epoch, it is not less true that there is under- 
neath all these new creations the impression 
of French taste which relates the actual pro- 
duction of the modern French decorators, 
often in spite of themselves, to the old and 
sane tradition. 

“Thus the quarrel, which is as old as the 
world, between the young and the older art- 
ists, is reopened now with more bitterness 
than ever, the partisans of the new style and 
those of the past being at the moment about 
equal in number. 

“The first defend justly the cause of prog- 
ress and inclining to the logic that one must 
live with one’s own time contend that the 
century of the automobile, of the telephone, 
and of the airplanes and the wireless, should 
forget the sedan chair, sealing wax, and the 
Windsor chair. Their argument is unan- 
swerable unless it may be to say that art 
does not consist in destruction, but in crea- 
tion, and that these principles of novelty 
hold good if the new production is at the 
level of the production which it seeks to 
replace. 

“This is the argument of the lovers of the 
antique styles. ‘Is there,’ they ask, ‘among 
the modern productions creations whose 
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Made in 590 A. D. 





Chinese Pottery Horse. Sui Dynasty. 


Tue Art Dicest is able, through the 
courtesy of Spink & Son, of London, to re- 
produce herewith a superb Chinese pottery 
horse which is believed to have been made 
about the year 590 A. D. for the Emperor 
Yang Chien of the Sui Dynasty (589-618 
A. D.). This ruler formed a private collec- 
tion of art and subsidized potteries from his 
private purse. 

The height of this exquisite figure of a 
fully caparisoned horse is only 13%4 inches, 
including the wood stand, and the extreme 
length is 11 inches. An authority writing 
concerning it in the Jllustrated London News 
said: 

“The beauty and power of the modeling in 
this figure suggest that it was probably exe- 
cuted for this Emperor’s private collection, 
as it can be imagined that a work of art of 
this supreme quality was but seldom pro- 
duced even in an art-loving period and under 
especial royal patronage. It is an interesting 
point in regard to this particular specimen 
that it was not secured recently in the Far 
East, but was purchased there over fifty 
years ago by the father of the late owner, 
who bought it enitrely for its esthetic qual- 
ities, and at a time when Chinese pottery 
was almost unknown in Europe.” 





the past? The brutal and rudimentary aspect 
of the contemporary architecture and furni- 
ture is not to be compared with the precious 
research of the old pieces.’ 

“Such is the reasoning of those who refuse 
to admire the effort of the artist of our time, 
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Rhinoceros Cups 


One of the rarest things in Chinese art is 
the rhinoceros horn cup. Chinese do not 
like to talk of them to occidentals, and when 
an individual possesses one he never parts 
with it except by compulsion of dire need. 
This due to the traditional belief that a cup 
made from rhinoceros horn will detect 
poison immediately. 

Through the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Augus- 
tus L. Searle, the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts has just come into the possession of 
thirteen. So far as known only three other 
museums have specimens—the Victoria and 
Albert in London, the Metropolitan in New 
York, and the Field Museum, Chicago, which 
has 100. The cups are beautifully carved, 
the designs being after the manner of 
bronze ; but their age is difficult to determine, 
authorities differing by several centuries. 





THe Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of the art and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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“Baroque, Rococo” 


Somebody who signs himself “An Antique 
Dealer” contributes the following to the 
London Sphere: 

“If any two words in the language have 
ever suffered a martyrdom from misuse they 
are the words ‘Baroque’ and ‘Rococo.’ 

“Originally ordinary technical terms for 





two special types of architecture, furniture, 





and decoration, they are now so commonly 
mishandled that, looking one up in a sup- 
posedly first-rate dictionary the other day, 
I could discover such an enormity as this: 
‘Baroque=grotesque; odd; in corrupt taste 
as used by some writers, equivalent to 
rococo.’ 

“IT have seldom found anywhere so succinct 
a piece of misinformation. To begin with, 
the Baroque and the Rococo are two en- 
tirely and utterly different styles:~ The only 
point of similarity between them is that, 
in contrast to the so-called classical styles, 
they deal in curves instead of straight lines. 
There the resemblance begins and ends, and 
any writer who uses the one word as an 
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Pair of finely modeled 
Bow Porcelain Candle- 
sticks 1740-1750 


CHELSEA AND BOW 


A rare collection of Early English Porcelain at 
the Vernay Galleries comprises many specimens 
suitable for wedding gifts. 
priate pieces are Tea, Coffee and Dessert Serv- 
ices, Sets of Plates, Vases, Jardinieres and 
as well as many of the charmingly 
modeled figures and groups in this collection. 
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Authentic Antique Fabrics 
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Restorer of Any Valuable Object of Art 
Paintings Relined 





THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 MECHANIC S8T., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Call at our new location. Extensive and rare eol- 
lection ef real Antiques. 
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@%8 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YOKR 


P. H. AND 8&8. BE. H. SAFFORD 








‘equivalent’ of the other is unfamiliar with 
the English language. 

“Secondly, no one but a vandal could dis. 
miss the virile, artistic productions of Italy 
just after the Renaissance as ‘grotesque, odd, 
or in corrupt taste.’ Why, the Baroque rep. 
resents some of the finest furniture design- 
ing of Italy in her artistic heyday. 

“The Rococo, on the other hand, a typi- 
cally French production, was born in the 
early eighteenth century, gained ground and 
reached its ascendancy under Louis XY, 
spread to Italy and Spain—and more or 
less died out with the century. 

“The inexcusable misuse of both words 
in current phraseology is, however, easily 
explained. Both styles, though artistic, 
graceful, satisfactory at their inception, grad- 
ually degenerated into monstrous _perver- 
sions, especially in lands other than the 
homes of their birth. Portuguese Rococo, 
for instance, of the late eighteenth century 
is something so horrible as to be almost 
inconceivable in its ornate deformity. The 
Baroque never descended quite so low, but 
in Spain, and even in Italy before the end, 
it suffered from the attentions of inartistic 
copyists—and it is always easier to make 
mistakes with a highly decorated style than 
with a severely classical one. While the 
‘decorations’ and architectural features in 
both cases went to greater extremes than 
the furniture. 

“That mysterious being ‘the man in the 
street’ has for some reason chosen to re- 
member only the decadence of both styles. 
As absurd as though an uninitiated person 
were to dismiss as trifling the masters of 
the Dutch school because he disliked one 
Dutch picture by a inferior artist.” 





Museum Acquires Two Hoffmans 

It will not be until after March that the 
Brooklyn Museum will be able to place in 
its sculpture court the two works in black 
marble by Malvina Hoffman, “Martinique 
Girl” and “Senegalese Soldier,” which it has 
purchased, for they are part of the Hoffman 
exhibition which is touring the country. 
They were much praised by the critics at the 
sculptor’s recent New York show. 
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New Art Circle and Print Room 
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Baroness Brings Art of Tapestry Restoration to New York 





Baroness von Godin Repairing Tapestry. 


The restoring of tapestries may be as much 
an art as the restoring of paintings. Baroness 
Wilhelmine von Godin thinks it is. She 
learned it in a museum and she practiced it 
in royal castles, and now she is continuing 
her work in New York, whence she came 
from Munich two years ago for a wider field 
for her talents. In an office building at 57th 
St. and Madison Ave. she is surrounded by 
fine tapestries and other wall hangings, and 
by chairs and sofas upholstered in petit 
point needlework, and some of these she has 
restored to their former beauty, and others 
she acts as agent for, representing foreign 
owners. 

Among the treasures seen in her studio 
are three royal Brussels tapestries designed 
by H. Van den Hache and now owned by 
A. L. Morse & Son, 637 Madison Ave. 
These represent episodes in the story of 
Psyche and Eros. They were given by 
Maria Theresa and her husband Francis, 





Tapestry by H. Van den Hache. 


Duke of Lorraine, to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who was also King of Hanover. They 
bear the royal coat of arms of their original 
owners. They are masterpieces of the 
weaver’s art, stitched with exceeding fine- 
ness, and with complete borders. The last 
duke of the line in Hanover married a 
daughter of the kaiser. 

After the war the baroness spent much 
time in Munich copying ancient needlework 





Once owned by the Dukes of Cumberland. 


in museums, and in the study of weaving 
and experimenting with vegetable dyes. She 
found the old colors better than those in 
current use, and with the aid of a chemist 
she penetrated the mysteries of the ancient 
dyes, and thus found how to restore to 
tapestries their former hues. Pure wool and 
pure silk were used by the early weavers, 
and by her use of such materials her restora- 
tions are made the more effective. 











Exhibition of 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 Easy 56TH STREET 
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Ancient Chinese Works 
of Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 





EXPERTS : Accredited by Great Museums 
and Conneisseurs 
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Among the Print Makers, 





Old 


and Modern 











Etchers at Chicago 


It seems safe to predict that the nineteenth 
annual international exhibition of the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers, which opened on 
Feb. 7 and will continue until March 10 at 
the Chicago Art Institute, will break last 
year’s record of sales, which was $10,244 for 
731 prints. On Feb. 16, with the show less 
than a third over, the sales had passed the 
$7,000 mark. 

More than 1,000 prints were received from 
all parts of the world, and 293 by 164 artists 
were selected. The exhibition is thoroughly 
national and international. For that matter, 
the Chicago Society of Etchers is by no 
means a local body, for of its 150 active 
members, only 24 reside in Chicago. The 
others live in various parts of the United 
States, in Canada, England, France, Sweden, 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Japan, India 
and Belgium. Most of the 350 associate 
members, however, are Chicagoans. 

First prize this year was awarded to Mar- 
tin Lewis of New York for “East Side 
Night ;” second to Stanley Anderson of Lon- 
don for “Cafe des Papes, Avignon;” third 
to Livia Kader of Hungary for “Nativity,” 
and an additional prize of merit went to Eric 
G. Scott of Paris for “Brittany Fishing Vil- 
lage.” 

The society purchases and presents to the 
Art Institute a group of etchings each year. 
The selections from the present show are: 

“Soir de Fete en Italia,” by Herman Web- 
ster; “Foot Bridge,” by Martin Lewis of 
New York; “Porte de Guillaume,” by Fred- 
erick G. Hall of Boston; “Argument,” by 
Gordon Grant of New York; “New England 
Ladies,” by Therese Bernstein of New York: 
“Nymphs Bathing,” by W. E. C. Morgan of 
London ; “Cow Nylghai,” by John Skeaping 
of London, and “Jibbing Around the Buoy,” 
by Y. E. Soderberg of New York. 

“Free from the sensations of experimental 
vagaries, the exhibition excites a genuine 
thrill of pleasure,” writes Lena M. McCauley, 


one of the critics of the Chicago Evening 
Post, whose views usually differ from those 
of her colleague, C. J. Bulliet. 

“It is surprising that the prints coming 
from the British Isles, Europe and the Orient 








should agree in a franker style and use 
larger plates for more interesting material. 
All these things prove that the arts of en- 
graving have found live and independent in- 
terpreters. Time was when fashions and 
influences so widely separated as the styles of 
Durer, Rembrandt and Whistler had distinct 
followers—proud to step in the paths of the 
greater apostles. 


“Independence in the execution of new 
themes marks the 1929 exhibitors. It is a 
hopeful sign. It means that the arts of en- 
graving pursue new points of view. Of the 
293 handsome prints, few call forth the re- 
mark that this is ‘after so-and-so.’ 

“While the smaller representative exhibi- 
tion is more truly fitted for pleasure—since 
it is possible to view and to memorize the 
293 examples—the ‘hungry eye’ regrets that 
the Art Institute wall space is not large 
cnough to show twice that number. 





British Wood Engravers 


“Interesting evidence of the way in which 
modern wood-engravers are tending to direct 
their art more and more into the channels 
of book illustration was to be seen at a 
recent exhibition of the English Wood-En- 
graving Society at the St. George’s Gallery,” 
says the London Connoisseur. “The out- 
standing feature of the display was a set of 
twelve illustrations to an edition of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ published by The Cresset 
Press, the execution of which had been 
shared by Miss Gertrude Hermes and Mr. 
Blair Hughes-Stanton. Symbolic in concep- 
tion and essentially modern in treatment, 
these prints were remarkable if only for 
their original interpretation of a tamiliar 
theme. 


“The standard of merit attained by the 


rest of the exhibits was high, variety of sub- 
ject being a noticeable point.” 





Illustrators’ Contracts Valid 


A contract made by the editor of a period- 
ical for the services of an illustrator cannot 
be abrogated when a new editor takes charge, 
as the publishers of McCall’s found out when 
sued for $180,000 by Harry R. Ballinger, 
Hubert Mathieu, Meade Schoeffer, Henry 
R. Sutter, Charles De Feo, Daniel Content 
and W. Emerton Heitland. Settlement has 
just been made on the basis of $80,000, to be 
allocated among the seven. 





The Silhouette in America 


A history of the silhouette and an account 
of the artists who practiced the art in Amer- 
ica is contained in “Shades of Our Ances- 
tors,” by Alice Van Leer Carrick (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.). Many famous people 
are depicted. 
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Stieglitz in Museum 


The average person does not think of 
photography in connection with modernism, 
In fact the two, if mentioned together, sug- 
gest incongruity. Yet Alfred Stieglitz, who 
founded the gallery that will forever be 
referred to in American art history as “29}” 
(291 Fifth Ave.), is acknowledged to be 
one of the world’s greatest photographers, 
At the time that he was giving America its 
first glimpse of Matisse, Picabia, Picasso 
and John Marin at “291” he was producing 
photographs that rank as high art. 

And now Stieglitz, if not Marin or Ma- 
tisse or Picabia, is represented in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, through a gift 
of 22 photographs presented by five art 
lovers; and William M. Ivins, Jr., curator 
of prints, has devoted a 1,000-word article 
to him in the museum’s Bulletin. 

“Among them are portraits,” says Mr. 
Ivins, “studies of the nude, landscapes, cloud- 
scapes, and the well known print of hands 
sewing, which some sensitive observers re- 
gard as one of the most extraordinary 
prints of modern times. In them the artistic 
possibilities of photography are shown as in 
little other work of our day.” 

Mr. Ivins after sketching the ordinary 
history of photography says: “The welter 
of shapes and surfaces in which we live and 
over which our eyes continually play is even 
more inchoate than the sculptor’s block oi 
stone or the painter’s box of pigments. To 
reduce part of these churning insignificant 
contours and textures to order and character 
through the lens of the camera requires a 
sharpness and sensitiveness of sight and an 
alertness of recognition which are not only 
essentially artistic but of the very essence 
of creative artistry.” 





Bellows Lithographs Loaned 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts has 
arranged a loan exhibition of lithographs by 
George Bellows, whom its Bulletin terms 
“America’s greatest exponent of this branch 
of the graphic arts.” The examples have 
been provided by S. Chatwood Burton, Rolfe 
Ueland, Mrs. Charles C. Bovey, Dr. Henry 
L. Ulrich and the Mabel Ulrich Gallery. 








Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety :—but 


They Do Not Rub Off 


Try them on your next sketching trip: you 

will find them both useful and entertaining. 

Sketches can be carried home, facing 
judging. 


other, without sm 


Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
= SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
roof and waterproof use them 
ay STOPPING OUT. Make notes rf form, 
color and composition—out of doors; trans 
late these notes into a larger painting im 
oil—at home and 2 me 
used by — 4 our 
painters. 20 colo , $125; 4 40 © eolers. $3.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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~ Pro and Con 


Philadelphia critics differed concerning the 
first exhibition of contemporary American 
lithography organized by the Print Club 
there. Francis J. Ziegler, conservative, of 
the Record, thought it a sorry disappoint- 
ment. C. H. Bonte of the Jnquirer, radical, 
hailed it as a very wonderful display. 

Tue Art Dicest and other art publica- 
tions broadcast the Print Club’s prospectus 
for the show. Seventy-four artists from all 
over the country sent 138 new lithographs, 
of which 99 were accepted. 

Mr. Ziegler wrote: “The exhibition will 
not add laurels to American artists who are 
given to lithography. It is distinctly a dis- 
appointment. Most of the work shown is 
trivial and quite unimportant. This is some- 
what astonishing, because considerable inter- 
est was shown in the show by would-be 
exhibitors. The Print Club has arranged 
so many successful exhibitions that it is 
saddening to record a failure. The fault 
evidently lies with the artists themselves.” 

Mr. Bonte declared thhat the exhibition 
“should be ovocative of prideful enthusiasm, 
not only for the local energy which has 
called it into being, but by reason of the 
excellent workmanship of Americans in this 
medium and their general emancipation from 
the artistic tyranny of the past. That is to 
say, the exhibition is of modernist complex- 
ion, but there is evident an agreeable mod- 
ification of certain outre schools of modern- 
ism, an adaptation, at it were, which lays 
more stress upon clarity than obscurity of 
meaning and interpretation. Thus while 
most of these lithographs may be classified 
as modernist, there is not one whose title 
and content do not coincide. 

“The jury, made up of Mrs. Robert von 
Moschzisker, Thornton Oakley and Herbert 
Pullinger, evidently had much difficulty in 
awarding the prize, so it was finally decided 
to give it jointly to Rockwell Kent for his 
‘Bringing Home the Christmas Tree,’ and 
to I. J. Sanger for ‘The Village.’ The 
former is a masterly design, in the charac- 
teristic Kent manner, which always em- 
bodies something of mysticism, while the 
Sanger print is a wonderful pattern of roofs 
in which the disposition of angles plays a 
distinct part.” 


For the Sake of Talent 

“Self Development in Drawing,” by Wal- 
ter Beck, published by Putnam’s, is, accord- 
ing to the American Magazine of Art, “a 
denunciation of those methods which force 
plastic children into specified molds of ex- 
pression, and which are fatal to creative 
native impulse. 

“The book is written for the sake of the 
parents of gifted children and for the teach- 
ers of these children, that they may realize 
that art is not attained through ‘will, in- 
dustry, and intelligence,’ but is achieved 
through self-development in expression. .. . 
For those who realize the need of saving 
the talents of the artistically gifted children 
of America for the nation, this book, with 
its attempt to simplify the methods of teach- 
ing art, is of vital importance.” 








Will Show Davies’ Last Work 
After the death of Arthur B. Davies in 
Italy many water colors were found among 
his effects, and 72 of these will be exhibited 
at the Ferargil Galleries, New York, from 
March 18 to April 6. They are landscapes 
of the mountain regions and the seashore, 


and all were painted in the last four months 
of his life. 





National Museum’s Propaganda for Prints 


“Hugh Walpole.” 


One of the communities in the United | 


States where etchings are regarded as art 
of the highest form and as desirable for 
the collector and for the home is the na- 
tional capital. The United States National 
Museum, which has its temporary home 
in the Smithsonian Building, is entitled to 
a great deal of credit for this, because each 
month it arranges an attractive exhibition 
by a worth-while American etcher, and looks 
as carefully after the publicity as some 
other department of the government might 
look after entomological bulletins telling the 
best way to combat the Japanese beetle, or 
still another department might disseminate 





Holland’s Print Makers 


The contemporary print makers of Holland 
took advantage of the interest which the 
great exhibition of old Dutch masters stirred 
in England to send over a collection for Lon- 
don to view. The Connoisseur said: 

“The collection of etchings, lithographs 
and wood-cuts exhibited by the Graphic So- 
ciety of Holland revealed a number of inter- 
esting qualities, perhaps the foremost being 
its distinctly national character. With but 
very few exceptions, the artists whose work 
was represented had found their inspiration 
in the people or landscape of their own coun- 
try. Scenes in the fields and on the water- 
ways were frequent, and it may well be that 
close contact with nature is in a large degree 
responsible for the directness of approach 
and simplicity of treatment which was such 
a striking characteristic of so many of the 
exhibits.” 











Etching by Miss Anne Goldthwaite. 


the advice of its experts on how to obtain 
trade in Tibet. 


The Washington critics give much space 
to the etching displays at the National Mu- 
seum. They particularly praised the last 
one, by Miss Anne Goldthwaite, who is 
one of America’s best known etchers. The 
work of the museum in these etching ex- 
hibitions may be taken as an earnest of the 
propaganda it will undertake for art when 
the new National Gallery is built. 








MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual, 
Etchings and other prints. Importations. 
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In the Realm of Rare 


Books and Manuscripts 
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Kern’s Standing 


Was Jerome Kern, owner of the collection 
of rare books and manuscripts which re- 
cently brought $1,729,462.50 at the Anderson 
Galleries, a great collector or a great spec- 
ulator? The question is discussed by the 
New York Times, which said: 

“Now that it has been allowed to disin- 
tegrate, the question arises as to whether 
the Kern library, as seen in retrospect, was 
a great library. It was undoubtedly im- 
pressive because of its value, the number 
of stellar pieces it boasted, and the prime 
condition of certain rare books, the acqui- 
sition of which in any form is today con- 
sidered quite hopeless. Yet it has been said 
that it was not even an interesting collec- 
tion. Mr. Kern has been criticized for 
gathering such a library; he has been scored 
for selling it. He has been upbraided in 
the press for adding certain books to his 
collection; he has been condemned for omit- 
ting others. In short, he has been made to 
feel that he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self for having been a book collector at 
all. 


“But where Mr. Kern failed, to our 
thinking, was that his book gathering did 
not result in what could be considered a 
‘personal’ library, nor by any means in a 
‘sentimental’ library, as it has been enthu- 
siastically called. The most confirmed sen- 
timentalist must weary after rejoicing af- 
fectionately over the first hundred or so 
association books, and here there were 
nearer to a thousand such luxuries. : 
He was too busy a man to have been able 
to absorb them, to study them, to discover 
their points and learn their history and 
something of their quality. The result was 
a somewhat sprawling, if brilliant, mass 
of undigested knowledge, a library lacking 
in personal character. 











Characteristic features are Colonie] furni- 

ture, architecture, silverware, ings, 

etc., historically arranged and fully ée- 

scribed. The Colonial House awaits these 
sustsetions: 


13 Plates of $ halftone illustre- 
tions, totaling 117. 


1 Period Chart. 
1 Manuel, with 21 adéitienal fl- 


lustrations. 
All for $2.00 postpaid 
424 Madison Avenue New York 
Miéwestern Branch: 
210 Palmer Heuse Sheps 2 Ea amas 





“It is altogether likely that Mr. Kern 
will be held up to future generations of 
book collectors as a shining example of one 
of the great collectors. With no wish to 
disparage this conception of him, it seems 
to us that his story in the annals of collect- 
ing is that of a man of means and an ex- 
cellent sense of values, who brought to- 
gether a remarkab!‘e library of manuscripis 
and books in pristine condition or with im- 
portant association interest, and then sold 
them with astonishing success before a 
world grown suddenly conscious of rare 
books and their value.” 





John Brown’s Last Letter 


A hitherto unknown letter of John Brown, 
written within the hour before his execution 
in Charlestown, Va., has been acquired by 
Thomas F. Madigan, New York dealer in 
autographs. The story is that, after the 
abolitionist had finished his correspondence 
on the morning of his last day, and said 
farewell to his wife, he was informed that 
an hour still remained. “I will write another 
letter,” he said, and penned an epistle to 
Lora Case, a friend, at Hudson, O. This 
letter, dated Dec. 2, 1859, reads: 


“My Dear Sir: Your most kind and cheer- 
ing letter of the 28th Nov. is received. 
Such an outburst of warm hearted sym- 
pathy not only for myself but also for those 
who have no helper, compells me to steal 
a moment from those allowed me; in which 
to prepare for my last great change to send 
you a few words. Such feeling as you 
manifest makes you to ‘shine (in my esti- 
mation) in the midst of this wicked and 
preverse generation as a light in the world.’ 
May you ever prove yourself equal to the 
high estimate I have placed on you. Pure 
& undefiled religion before God and the 
Father is, as I understand it, an active not 
a dormant principle. I do not undertake 
to direct any more about my Children. I 
leave that now entirely to their excellent 
Mother from whom I have just parted. I 
send you my ‘Salutation with my own hand.’ 
Remember me to all yours & my dear 
friends. 

“Your friend, 


“JOHN BROWN.” 


It is recorded in the John Brown biogra- 
phies that the last words he wrote were 
these, handed to one of his guards on the 
morning of his execution: 

“I, John Brown, am now quite certain 
that the crimes of this guilty land will 
never be purged away but with blood. I 
had, as I now think vainly, flattered myself 
that without very much bloodshed much 
might be done.” 





The advertising columns of THe Art 
Dicest have become a directory of the art 
schools of America. 





A Bronte Museum 


Many years ago when Henry H. Bonnelj 
of Philadelphia, who had formed a priceless 
collection of relics, manuscripts and first 
editions of the Bronté sisters, visited Ha- 
worth, in Yorkshire, their home, he con- 
ce:ved the idea of placing his treasures there 
on his death. He made this provision jp 
his will, and when he died two years ago 
Sir James Roberts of Perthshire bought and 
presented to the Bonté Society the old par- 
sonage at Haworth, where the sisters used 
to live, in order to house them. 

The building has been made fireproof and 
the collection is now being instalted by J. 
Alex Symington, secretary of the society, 
The Bronté sisters began writing when 
children, and the bequest is rich in these 
juveniles. 





Gabriel Wells to Live Abroad 


Gabriel Wells, rare book dealer, of New 
York while not giving up his business in 
America, has gone to England to live, ac- 
cording to the New York Times. He will 
devote himself to certain lines of literary 
research, a plan he has long cherished. He 
will keep closely in touch with his business 
here, which he leaves in charge of assistants, 
For years Mr. Wells has been conspicuous 
in rare book auctions, and has helped build 
up many private collections of rare books 
and manuscripts. 





$5,750 for Dr. Johnson Letter 
A letter written by Benjamin Franklin in 
Philadelphia in 1786 to his sister Jane in 
Boston brought $5,750 at auction at Soth- 
eby’s, London. It discussed construction of 
an addition to his home. Another letter to 
his sister brought $4,000. 














THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, INC. 


Rare and Choice Books, 
New and Old 
Association Items, 
Autographs, etc. 


Catalogues on Request. 


42 East 50ru Sr. 





New York 














Autographs of Great Artists 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
buys and sells original autograph letters of 
celebrities. Send for price list. 

578 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Est. 1887 
Publisher. The Collector, $1.00 
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G. HESS, Munich 
Cat. 32 Ready 
Books XVth-X1Xth Century 


Sent on demand to Collectors 








THOMAS J. GANNON, INC. 
First Editions 
Rare Books 


665 Firrh Avenue New York Cry 
TELEPHONE, PLAZA 2350 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 
T omorrow P will follow a tendency which will combine Th e P enn ell B O ok 


Brentano’s have brought out an English 
yersion of Maurice Reynal’s “Modern French 
Painters,” published in Paris in 1928. It 
covers the modern movement from “Fau- 
yism” to “Hyper-Realism,” and even peers 
into the future. 

With most of these movements, down to 
Hyper-Realism, America is familiar. Chi- 
rico was looked upon by this latest cult as 
its founder, but he abandoned Freudian 
“daymares,” as C. J. Bulliet puts it in his 
review of the book in the Chicago Evening 
Post, and the “Hyper-Realists” abandoned 
him, developing a leader out of their own 
ranks, Joan Miro. Two or three of Miro’s 
pictures have been brought to New York, 
and one has been added to the “Gallery of 
Living Art” of New York University, at 
100 Washington Square East. This is what 
Reynal says: 

“The works of the Hyper-Realists are at- 
tempts often informed with taste, in the 
case of Miro with a personal and charming 
taste. Aside from their poetical purport, 
technically they remind one of ancient dia- 
bleries, of the mystical composition of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of the 
drawings of Grandville, the tales of Hoff- 
man and Poe, of the freaks of a fairground, 
of the knick-knacks of 1830, of certain ana- 
tomical plates and the inventions of some 
German cinemas that we have seen—in short, 
of all sorts of rococo trifles. i 

“The doctrine of the Hyper-Realists, en- 
tirely extra-pictorial as it is, draws its inspi- 
ration from Freudism: it consists in obeying 
the inspiration of thought uncontrolled by 
reason; in painting, in short, moods and 
dreams of the unconscious mind by any 
graphic methods that suggest themselves. 
The aim is to suggest the mystery of the 
subconscious mind by translating the most 
usual objects into sentimental terms, into 
forms as bizarre, as disturbing, as melan- 
o*, as tragic and nightmare-like as pos- 

Of the “ism” next to come Reynal says: 
“The most interesting of the younger paint- 
ers of the present day all show some influ- 
ence of the romantic breath that has been 
blowing, logically enough, ever since the war. 
Eighteen-thirty attracts them. On the other 
hand, the painting of 1914 exerts an unde- 
niable influence on them.” (Ingres and 
Delacroix were the dominating factors in 
1830—Picasso and Matisse in 1914.) 

It is probable, therefore, that the artists 
© will turn out to be the best of tomor- 
tow, though not necessarily the best-known, 
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Landscape 
Painting 








John Carlson, N. A, has written a new 

—‘Elementary Principles of Lané- 
scape Painting.’’ It has 67 illustrations in 
its 18 chapters and is a logical primer for 
beginners. It costs $4.00. 


Order |r) mers 
National 
Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park, Md. 


the suggestions of both these important 
dates. That movement may bring 
with it a new climax and crisis. But it is 
just in such crises that art is most captivat- 
ing and compelling of interest.” 

Walter Pach in reviewing the work in 
The New Republic said: “For those who 
are trying to see eye to eye with the artists 
of today, for those who realize that there has 
been no decline of the great force called 
contemporary art, this book is thoroughly 
deserving of attention.” 





Art and Mankind 

The Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, has begun the publication of a series 
of volumes on “Art in the Life of Man- 
kind,” the first two of which, “General View 
of Art” and “Art in Ancient Times,” by 
Allen W. Seaby, are recommended by the 
American Magazine of Art as “well adapted 
for college and women’s club study courses.” 

“Since archeologists are frequently re- 
vealing whole centuries in the history of art 
with the turn of a spade, and since the vast 
information already available on art would 
require several lifetimes for assimilation, 
general histories of art are becoming in- 
creasingly necessary for the benefit of those 


who desire an intelligent appreciation of it, 


but whose time for such study is limited.” 





“Art in England, 1800-1820” 

William T. Whiteley, author of “Thomas 
Gainsborough,” has written “Art in England, 
1800-1820,” with 16 collotype plates (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 25s.). “Every 
student of British art,” says the Illustrated 
London News, “will welcome this new record 
of an interesting period, which, as the author 
puts it, covers, ‘among other important 
events, the development of Turner and Con- 
stable, the outstanding figures of nineteenth- 
century landscape painting in England; and 
the foundation of the British Institution and 
the now forgotten British School.’ The 
inner history of the Royal Academy is de- 
scribed from the archives of Burlington 
House. For the general reader, perhaps, the 
most attractive element in the book will be 
the many unpublished letters.” 








Following almost to a letter Joseph Pen- 
nell’s own notations and sketches of the 
“Catalogue” of his prints which he had 
planned in his lifetime, Louis A. Wuerth has 
compiled and edited, William Edwin Rudge 
has printed, and Little, Brown and Company 
have brought out the monumental volume, 
within less than 24 months of the artist’s 
death, which is considered a feat by the 
Boston Transcript. 

There are reproduced in the book, three to 
a page, no less than 854 plates—arranged in 
chronological order from the first of 1879 to 
the last of 1925—with carefully prepared 
annotations as to the number of prints made, 
the size and whether or not the plate still 
exists. In many instances there is included 
a paragraph description of direct quotation 
of Pennell’s peculiar philosophical commen- 
tation on the scene before him. Thus we 
have, accompanying his plate of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in Philadelphia: 

“Philadelphians do not know that they 
have the most pictorial train shed in the 
world, a shed which amazes Europeans, but 
then what do Philadelphians know? Each 
other, Spruce street and their ancestors. But 
there it is, and when it is on a spring or fall 
day filled with the trains that come and go 
and the smoke and steam that comes from 
them it is amazing, so amazing that no 
Philadelphian has ever seen it, or drawn it, 
or etched it, or painted it, but now I have 
shown it to them, they will all be doing it.” 





“Needlework Through the Ages” 

“Needlework Through the Ages” is the 
title of a sumptuous work carrying 103 
plates, each containing several subjects, some 
in color, written by Mary Symonds and 
Louisa Preece and published in London by 
Hodder and Stoughton (7£ 7s.). The book 
is dedicated to the Queen, whose interest in 
needlework is well known. The subject of 
the text and illustrations range from ancient 
Egypt and Assyria to the present day, and 
from China to Peru. 





The advertising columns of THe Art 
Dicest have become a diretcory of the art 
dealers of the world. 
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Old & Modern Masters 
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A Review of the Field 





in Art Education 











“Four Stages” 


There are four stages in the development 
of the creative instinct of human beings, 
according to Mrs. Florence Cane, art di- 
rector of the Walden School, New York, 
who has written an article on “Art and the 
Child’s Essential Nature” in Creative Art; 
and hence there are four periods in guidance 
for the art teacher. “The earliest,” the 
writer says, “is dominated by native elements 
in the child; the second by sociological influ- 
ences; the third is a renaissance of the native 
quality, and the fourth is a new sociological 
period. 

“The first extends from about three to 
eight years. The child’s essential nature 
appears unrestrainedly. The chief motive is 
play, pleasure in the activity of covering a 
paper with bright marks of crayon or pools 
of paint. He begins with joy in the move- 
ment similar to the joy of kicking or clap- 
ping the hands. Next the color excites his 
sensation; following that, the dabs and pools 
of accidental shapes excite his imagination. 
These forms in turn link with his own expe- 
riences and bring his emotions into play. 

“The essential nature of a young child’s 
drawing is fantastic and inchoate. A form- 
less pool of paint in one picture he calls a 
house, and a similar one in the next he calls 
a moon; or the forms may have purely sub- 








224 SPRING TERM 
January 7 to May 24, 1929 


COURSES leading to the Bachelor’s degree 


in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 
cation. Climate permits comfortable study 
throughout the entire year. 
Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


DESIGNERS ART 


SCHOOL FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN FINE ARTS AND DESIGN 
L. Frank, J. G. Cowell, Directors 
REGISTER NOW FOR SPRING TERM 
Evening and Saturday Afternoon Classes 
Catalog D, 376 Boylston Street, Boston 








jective meaning to the child. I heard one 
little girl of five say about her painting: 
‘This looks just the way I feel inside.’ 

“An onlooker may ask: ‘Then does the 
teacher do nothing with children under 
eight?’ My experience has been that prac- 
tically no teaching in the old sense is re- 
quired at this age. It is seldom asked for, 
and if offered is usually rejected. But I do 
teach them two things. First, how to use 
their materials well. Many failures and dis- 
couragements are due to lack of that knowl- 
edge. The second thing I teach them is the 
free use of the body. 

“The second period indicates a sociological 
influence. It extends from about eight to 
twelve years. The child is more social and 
conforming; his native self is beginning to 
be covered over. Group games and plays 
take the place of his more solitary inventions. 
At this time his reasoning power increases 





and his perception becomes keener, his jn- 


terest in facts more acute. 


The boys at this 


time wish to draw animals, engines and air. 


planes, and people doing things. 


The desire 


to communicate objective experience to one’s 


fellows now becomes important. 


Here the 


teacher has a different problem; to meet the 
legitimate wish for more accurate expression 
in drawing without losing the earlier qual- 
ities of daring and unconscious beauty of 


color and design. 


“If the interest in art survives this age it 
usually lasts, but at ten or twelve many 


children, especially boys, lost interest. 


“The third period is adolescence, twelve to 


sixteen years. 


A spiritual search, aspira- 


tion, prayer, an effort to understand the 
meaning of life, a wish to communicate with 


his own soul, 


to know himself, are the 
motivating forces at this time. 


They bring 


forth symbolic paintings of these struggles 








Daniet Garser Josern T. Pearson, Jr. 


Resident Instructors. Students may register 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., 


Separate dormitories for men and women, with modern conveniences. 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for ae to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 
Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 
SCHOOL IN THE CoUNTRY 
Open all year 
CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CoO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles aovtianed of Philadelphia) 
INSTRUCTORS 


Georce Harpinc 


Classes in Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illustration and Sculpture. 


at any time. Large, well 


Reference required. 


Avsert Larssig 


lighted studios. 

















Send for descriptive announcements to 


The Boyd Tours, Inc. 


724 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


HENRY B. SNELL 


SUMMER ART CLASS 
BRUGES, BELGIUM 
Sailing June 29. Returning early September. 











METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
Classes just starting : Individual instruction 
Life—Portrait—Poste: — 

terior Decora’ 


Send for Catalogue > 








HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
Winter Season 1928-1929 
Courses in Life, Portrait and Figure Composi- 
tion, Still Life, Illustrative —— 
Costume Illu ——- and Museum 
Co ition and Research. 
ELIZABETH COLE TUCKER, Director 
For information, address . 
28@ Collins Street Tel. 7-4832 

















The Browne 


CLASS SAILS MAY II, 1929 
Address: 
BROWNE ART CLASS 


58 W. 57TH St., New York, N. Y. 
Circle 7160 





Georce E_mer Browne, N. A. 


Art Class 


INSTRUCTOR 


Abroad... 


For a six months course 
of study in painting while 
touring in France, Spain 


and Morocco. 


Write for circular 
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OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY OF LOS 

ANGELES AS A Nt a OF THE LOS 

ANGELES MUSE 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los + ie California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 = in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of — 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit 





MARTINET 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OcT. 


Lite.” Coste ~~ Landscape 
Portrait, e, tume-Mode' 

Illustration, Fashion SS Composition 
we E. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FRANKLIN S8T., 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 





art school. Illustrated catalog upon Ay 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


courses in PAINTING, 
Decoration, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRA 
TION AND ComMeERciAL Art, Pus, ScHOOL 
Leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Summer Session July 2 to August 9 
Harorp L. Butrer, Deon, Syracuse, N. 
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Mr. NAUM LOS 


ART SCHOOL 


(formerly in Rome, Italy—1918-1928) 
SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—CONSTRUCTIVE 
ANATOMY: MAN—HORSE 


Day and Evening Classes 


The School is officially recommended by the 
American Academy and by all Academies 
of other Nations in Rome. 
1947 BROADWAY 
at 66th St. Station New Yorx City 
Phone Trafalgar 0022 

















Nos tt) ERENT 
SCHOOL of FINE: ADDLIED 


ART Only Such School in Europe 
Wm M Odom, Dir. Frark A. Pursone, Pres. 


Professional Interior Architecture & Deco- 
ration; Costume & Stage Design; Advertis- 
ing atom Courses for Teachers. 


Catalogu Address Secretary, 2239 B’ 
New York Ci Cite or 9 Place dee Vosges, Paris 
eee ae 








Philadelphia School of Design 


r Women 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Bxperts. Industrial 
by Design. Poster and Advertising 
terior Decoration. Fashion Illustration 
Des’ Illustration. Normal 
ae on , of the Fine Arts. 
Bread and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 








UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 
“Day, Evening and Saturday Classes.’’ 
eninge Pain —~ Composition, Sculpture, 

shion — Interior Decora- 
tion, b Design, Commercial Art, Junior 
Classes. Illustrated Catalog ‘‘W’’ on request. 


1300 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 





































Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 
Decoration, Weaving, Book Le mae 
Pottery, Metal Working. For catalog, 

dress E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY_ ST.LOUIS 





MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 











ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE d’ART 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING : MOSAIC : CERAMIC 


Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
16 WEST Gist ST. NEW YORK 





or frequently self-portraits of serious young 
faces. The imagination is rekindled, the 
mind perceives new vistas, and sensation is 
quickened so that this becomes the most 
flourishing period, the richest in content and 
expression. 

“The fourth period begins at about seven- 
teen years. The swing is again towards 
reality and the demands of society; it is the 
beginning of the adult life. Now the stu- 
dent realizes the need of greater technique, 
the need to develop the objective values to the 
degree that the subjectivve ones have grown. 
The pupil becomes dissatisfied with every- 
thing he has done. Large rhythm, rich color 
and beauty of design do not satisfy him; 
these is a hunger for perfect form; exact 
knowledge, history of art, history of cos- 
tume, painting and accurate techniques in 
each medium, all are wanted now. At this 
time the teacher’s problem increases in diffi- 
culty. The chances are he will find himself 
inadequately equipped to meet the real appe- 
tite and tremendous capacity for knowledge 
and work that the young people with this 
healthy background demonstrate. He will 
struggle to give the needed techniques and 
simultaneously to prevent the young workers 
from losing their balance by making their 
technique their god, an error that thousands 
of art students have made.” 

In elucidating her methods of teaching 
drawing Mrs. Cane says: “We are accus- 
tomed to using chiefly our fingers to draw 
with, because we have done so in writing, 
whereas the whole body should be the instru- 
ment. The finger tips are after all the last 
delicate part to convey the message of the 
mind to the paper, but we are inclined to 
make them carry the whole burden. A child 
sitting at his desk in his accustomed position 
may be blocked in his drawing and totally 
unable to express himself. If he is placed 
before a large upright board in a well-bal- 
anced position, using large gestures from the 
shoulders, the problem may be easily solved 
and the expression of his idea flow out 
freely.” 


Chappell School Sold 

The Chappell School of Art has been 
purchased by the University of Denver and 
is now operated as the Art Department oi 
the University with full credits for degrees. 
It will continue to have its home in the 
building of the Denver Art Museum, where 
it has the advantage of an atmosphere of 
artistic creation. Vance H. Kirkland has 
been made director to succeed H. A. W. 
Manard. Other members of the faculty are 
Arnold Ronnebeck, Margaret Galloway, 
Lucia Patton, Anne Gregory Ritter, Ethel 
A. Kintz and Ethelyn M. Lynn. 

Mr. Kirkland was formerly an instructor 
in the Cleveland School of Art, and is well 
known as a water colorist. 

















SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 


Full-time four year courses in Painting, 
Sculpture, Design, Commercial Art, Copper 
and Silver-smithing, Jewelry Design and 
manufacture, etc. 


Special College Credit Courses in affilia- 
tion with Wittenberg College. 


Faculty of well trained young men who 
are practicing professionals. 

THEO. HANFORD POND, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 




















Maryland Institute 
1825-1929 Baltimore, Md. 
SECOND TERM, February 1, 1929 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising & Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catal on r 











THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 


Catalog on Request. 
1604 H Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes pl ad for Teach 


All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and {l- 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 
Incorporated under Regents. Certifi- 
cates given on completion of course. 
Send for Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd 8t.), New York 











Tue Datias Art INSTITUTE 
1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, [Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Directer 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume end 
iilinery Design. You can learn it. Speelal 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 
LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YRAR 


Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directors 
1518 West Rhode Island Ave. 














LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 

Industrial Design. 
Next term begins February 11. 
For Biotreted catalog address 


. Partridge, 
Dept. A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND S8T., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. ee 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 
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STUDIO CLASSES 


FIGURE AND STILL LIFE 
PAINTING 


Oct. 15 Address—226 W. 59th, New York 














ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
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sa OHIO UNIVERSITY 
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Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 
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The President’s Office, Ohie University, 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curater 
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SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
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year. Illustrated booklet. 
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a) — 
School Buys Home — 
STUDY ART His school having outgrown its quarters, School of the Arts 
° : Anson K. Cross has purchased two pieces of 
The Kansee City Art institute property which confront each other on Bay COMMUNITY ARTS AESOCAATINNS 
: street, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. One build- Frank Mortey Frercuer, Directoy 
Courses in se ing, formerly the Auto Stop Inn, wil] pro- 
gg hn hg ae pg vide class rooms and studios for the summer 
DESIGN, 1 ae eee IN- — which ae in July and a mnstonmd ‘Goreme ART n 
TERIOR 44 72m till October. Another building, across t : PRINT- ¢ 
ING, LAATOUT rs. — street, will provide offices for the corre- ING > SRCORATIVE _ DESIGN 
Write for free illustrated catalog. sooutenms sang - — ae ry at Bega per 
M Enter ot Any Time Met or : ome Study, wit students. GARDEN DESIGN "4 bart F 
Students May | Clas. Mr. Cross’s school was started at Boothbay ie 
Night sete Harbor in 1927 by invitation of the Com- 
monwealth Art Colony. It outgrew its quar- ae 
ters the first year, and in 1928 an additional Session: 28 weeks, October-May B 
LETTERIN G building was rented. SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
AND 916 Santa Barbara Street 
ILLUMINATION Will Study at Bruges SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 
SPECIAL COURSE Henry B. Snell’s summer art class this Catal, 
Under the Direction of year will be conducted at Bruges, Belgium, °9 I 
MISS RUTH CAMPBELL where there will be five weeks of instruction, 
The Well-known Authority to be followed by tours of the galleries in 
penn ts ae tae Paris and London. The class will sail from Broadmoor Art Academ my 
Feb. 1 to May 1 New York June 29 under the auspices of Guanege Tone seme bane eee ] 
: Boyd Tours on board the Belgenland. Closes September 7th, 192 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED Last year, it will be remembered, the || Robert Reta, NAP MBX est Lawson, N 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN Snell class studied at Cintra, Portugal. On eae D Landscape ] 
160 LEXINGTON AVENUE, N. Y. CITY previous years it was located in Italy, Brit- . _" 
5 SE SESE TL tany, Germany, Holland and England. Winter =. tes ] 
Ti M in Photograph Bruges, ancient in its aspect, and with a Write for catalogu a 
Spare Time Money in ated great art tradition of its own, will make 
Wonderful opportunities to earn ex- an ideal place for study, and afford easy ac- 
hag MR RB cess to Brussels, Ghent, France and Holland. PR sg roth iad 
ge 180 Lexington Avew, N.Y. Ctr. Sith yu 
on lly BE Ea School Re-elects Its Officers ant Comeneeael ie "pntariee Donates ae | 
es. Write today for Free Booklet. At the annual meeting of the board of | | sna tunes. Spécial Course in Lettering | 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY | trustees of the New York School of Applied Positions and orders filled 
Dept. 118 10 West 38rd St., N. ¥. | Design for Women, the officers were re- . 
elected for the year 1929: President, Leon 
V. Solon; first vice-president, I. Wyman |] .. Enjoy Art Yourself 
DESIGN Drummond; second vice-president, Mrs. ciate oe Pagan A "ratare wiles 
AND LIBERAL ARTS Dunlap Hopkins; treasurer, Charles C. po lg ene. 700 artists, teachers, 
s12 ee. ee ae ae YORK || Matchette; superintendent, Miss Ellen J. | | given by old methods” Servemal tnchtaa 
Artiste—Designers—Craftemen Pond; secretary, Miss Elsie D. Davidson; er aus gy a4 to Oct. 
: Design : Illustration : Crafts ; : but to true vision and | 
Interior Decoration : Life : Fashion assistant secretary, Miss Anna A. Rohman; personal ¢ 
Founded 1917 individual Phone Cirele 1950 a of administration, Mrs. Dunlap || A. K. CROSS ere 
opkins. 


















































































VESPER GEORGE MISS ANNA FISHER Scott Carbee 
Classes in Figure and Still Life Painting School of ART 
SCHOOL OF ABT 110 FIFTH AVENUE 
Instruction — Illus- 
Occupies Entire Building Under auspices Pratt Institute Art Alumni ng P soem My Painting, Por 
Second Term Feb. 1 For infe scan cient e trait, Still Life, Commercial and 
Day School - 250 Students * Costume Design. Day and Evening ' 
Thorough foundation in all branches wt ~y Pg lg - a Tiocomente, Scholarenibe Enroll Now. 
42-44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON ” ° 126 Mass. Ave., Bostes 
WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART XAVIER J. BARILE CLARENCE H. WHITE 
MINGTON, D 
RE yo 82209) SPECIAL STUDIO CLASSES SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Illustrat Write for Booklet. Paioting—Drawing. | Portrat After- 
Seeitee iE toksineon, g P. Hoskins oo a 4 oy MM. Sunday rning. 460 we wane Street, New York 
M. A. Renzetti Frank . Schoonover e Class M Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
Stanley M. Arthurs . C Wyeth Private lessons, Landscape, ‘Etching, by ap- 
Summer Landscape Class: pointment. For information write: STUDIO raphy, October to June. 
ROSS BRAUGHT, Instructor FIFTEEN, 7 West 14th Street, New York City. 
California School of Fine Arts CORCORAN 1 SCHOOL OF ART THURN SCHOOL OF 
Om wea Tultion FreecAnnual Entrance Fee $15.00 MODERN ART 
San see Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- A ats ag 
AfMliated with the University of California. ing, Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy A private school giving individual pet- 
Summer Session June 18th to July 38th. Instructors: Richard 8S. Meryman, Principal: sonal attention 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. De- S. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. ° 
7 ~~ for 8 work. Splen- Latscaring, . Soe A Carl C. Mose, Day and Sunday classes. Enter at any time 
new buildings. . M.D. 
Write ioe special catalogue aor satocuation and Prespectus address 911 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 
Studie Scheel of Art Photography A. SHAMPANIER LYN ART SCE 
Photography as «a actenes end an art. Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 
Elementary, Advanced and Master Courses. NIGHT CLASSES IN Evenings, 7:30-9:45 
8th Year. Personal training by well- Special attention to beginners 
Sareea petite ||||MURAL DECORATION | > cuZerserns ae ou 
1 gi yt XH, ‘Write day Sketch C Sunday Life and Portal 
for new prospectus. Address 108 W. 59th St. eS See ay Gee 
RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York New York Francis Mu.ier, Director 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 














[Herewith are included, whenever an- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.) 


[Copyright by Tue Arr Diczst] 


Tucson, Ariz. 


FINE ARTS ASS’N— 
Feb.—Paintings from Corcoran Biennial (A. F. 


; Berkeley, Cal. 


BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 
ra —Illustrated MSS. 11th to 15th centuries; 
modern fine printings. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
To March gy Naylor Penniman, Mar- 


et x R r de Bavere; ba ta 
= ag Ri aot feral rsleeve. fo 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Danish exhibition; paintings, Charles Gos; 
eiptare, Carl Hallshamar; drawings, George 
liam Eggers. 
a annual Print hacsaund Exhibition. 
Last receiving date, Feb. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GALL 
gy iy annual, California ‘Society of Minia- 
ure Painters. 
AINSLIE G. GALLERIES— 
Feb.— ae F. Grayson Sayre. 
BILPMORE SAL 


To March Beg end medern masters from R. 
oe — Boston. 
EBELL C 
od Fr csedl George Demont Otis; sifhou- 
“ in landscape, Marie Louise Fitch. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
'o March 4—Annual exhibition of Western Art. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


ra ART INSTITUTE— 
—th annual, Pasadena artists. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Japanese prints, S. H. —s portraits, J. 
ardner Soper; ao Leon Bonnet, 
Aaron Kilpatrick; etehis —y 


San Diego, “Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

To Feb. 28—Paintings, Charles A. Fries, Hilda 
van Zandt; exhibition of international photog- 
raphy. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
54h | PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
eb. 8-28—100 American paintings from Grand 
gg te Galleries. 
S. & G. GUMP GALLERY— 
Feb. 11-23—Paintings, Allan G. Cram. 
Feb. 25-March 9—Paintings, William P. Silva; 
rints, Bertha Lum. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
To Feb. 26—Paintings, Raymond Hill. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
Feb. 11 to a ae prints, | Armin Hansen, 
Feb. 25-Mar Members’ semi-annual. 
SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF ARTS— 
‘o May 18—Paintings, prints, sculpture, crafts. 
Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOC. OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.-March—Permanent collection, Howard Pyle. 
Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Feb. - fat—stth annual, Society of Washington 


PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Until May 31—Arthur B. Davis Memorial Exhi- 
ition; permanent collection. 


Feb.—Water colors, n Mari: 
UNITED STATES eat ON aT MUSFUM— 
Charles Hall. 


-March 24—Etchi 
condi i ALLFRIFS— 


sPUMTHORNE 
= March 16—Portraits and landscapes of 
VIIIIth and early XIXth cantattont 
- Al views of American cities. 
YORKE GALLERY— 
eb. 24-March 9-—H. M. Rosenberg. 


Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb, J507—Paiatings, Harry L. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


ASSOCIATION FOR ARTISTS— 
17-March 3—Silhouettes, Baroness Maydell; 
silk murals, fydia Bush-Brown. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ARTS CLUB— 


Hoffman (A. 


eb. 12-March s—Paintings, Theresa Bernstein. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 


Louisville, Ky. 

J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Jan.-March—Ballard collection of oriental rugs. 
Chicago, III. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

To March 1—Prints by Harunobu. 

Feb. 7-March 1o—33d annual exhibition by art- 
ists of oe ge and vicinity. 19th annual 
i ow of etchings, auspices Chi- 


ciety of Etchers; last day, Ja 
ACKERMANN "& $0 ON— ae 
Feb.—Paintin Choul 


ee gan B scar "scorr & — 
Feb. Walter Griffin. 
CHICAGO. CALLERISS ASS*N— 
Feb. 19-March 132— ‘oom, 
Koen, ell W. Dahigreen. 
Decatur, IIl. 
DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb:—Collection of paintings (A. F, A.). 
Rockford, III. 
ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 17-March 2—George Pearse Ennis. 
Springfield, Ill. 
ERENOSSELE Fmd ASS’N— 
—Annual Artist Members’ Show. 
ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 


Jan. 13-April 15—Third annual exhibition, IlIli- 
nois Academy of the Fine Arts. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—7th annual, Indiana Society of Architects; 
Chicago Art Institute’s 8th international water 
=. exhibition; portrait sculpture, Charles 


PETTIS. GALLERY— 
To March 4—Alice Regester. 
Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 15-28—Water color rotary (A. F. A.). 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


THE LITTLE GALLERY— 
a © ete s—Etchings, Diana Thorne (A. F. 


Irma Rene 


Brunswick, Me. 
BOWDOIN COLLEG 
Feb.—Fifty Great Row (A, F. A.). 


Des Moines, Ia. 
CITY LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, E. W. Redfield; old valentines. 


Dubuque, Ia. 

pusvers mee ASS’N (Library)— 
—Small sculpture. 

ART ASSOCIATION— 

Feb.—Soap sculpture. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
To = 26 iehings, Will Simmons; paintings, 
Charles W. Hawthorne. 
ARTS & “CRAFTS S CLUB— 
Feb. 16-March 8—Water eolors. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Feb.— Water colors, Alexander Bower. 


Baltimore. Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
outhern California Artists. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
To March 31—Contemporary etchings, weekly 


changes. 
Amberst, Mass. 


as ga 2d COLLE 
Feb.—Etchings a Wood Blocks (A. F. A.). 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Feb.—European and American water colors; 
Japanese lacquer paintings; books and book 
illustrations; prints early and modern. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Feb. 20- en 4—Contemporary 
water c 
4 JOY STREET GALLERY— 

Feb. 10-March 2—Third annual, Boston Soci 
of Independent Artists. For membership 
dress society as above. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Etchings, Alfred eng John Taylor 

Arms; paintings, Atherton Furlong. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 

Feb. 18-March 2—Water colors, Jean Jacques 
Hoffner. . 

Feb. 25-March 9—Paintings, Harry LeithR-oss. 

—- HORNE’S GALLERIES— 
II- — colors, Roger Hayward. 
GOODSPEED 


American 





Feb. 18-March  a—~Hichings, Hans Kleiber. 








GALL 


559 Fifth Avenue 


JOHN LEVY 


Paintings 





ERIES 


NEW YORK 














NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 





HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
Old and Modern 


LONDON 
35 OL_p Bonn STREET 














eb.—Paintings, E. Martin Hennings. 
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— OP apt rainy ge 
Feb. 18-Mar Py Tig Hi, adie Murphy. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Feb. 14-26—Pottery, eweli Studios. 
Feb. 21-27—Jewelry, Edward Oakes; Austrian 
craft work. 


Higham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
Feb.—Alfred Hutty, Roi Partridge, etc. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
March—Loan exhibition of American XVIIIth 
century art owned in and near Worcester. 


Lansing, Mich. 
LANSING ART CLUB— 
Feb. 18-March 9>—Annual Lansing artists. 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 
NORMAL COLLEGE— 
ex 28—Swiss paintings, Francois Gos (A. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Paintings, Anto Carte. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Annual Mid-Western Artists’ Exhibition. 
ALDEN GALLERIES— 
Feb. - ere 2—Etchings, Margaret Dobson, 
Allen, Percy Lancaster, Wilfred C 
J. Moulding Clarke, Allan McNab. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Daumier lithographs; collection of textiles; 


work of faculty St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
M. A. NEWHOUSE & SON— 
Feb. 8-March 1—George and Martin Baer. 
MAK SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings, 7? OD nee Davis. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ G VILD— 
Feb. 16-March taba on and-White Exhibition 
sponsored by the Post-Dispatch. 


Bozeman, Mont. 
BOZEMAN CHAPTER, A. F. 4 
Feb.—American paintings (A. F. A.). 
Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Feb. —Drawings by Mestrovic; modern paintings 
owned in Omaha. 
Hopewell, N. J. 
HOPEWELL MUSEUM— 
Jan.-Feb.—Costumes, 1786-1886. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Feb. 9-March 17—Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Jan.-Feb.— Modern American 
sculpture; medal making; 
puppets, jewelry, figurines. 
To Feb. 28—Exhibit, Newark Art League. 
Feb. 16-March 9—Mexican Handicrafts, 
CANTFUR ART GALLERIFS— 
Indefinite—American paintings, 


tures. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO~— 


paintings and 
Javanese batiks, 


prints, sculp- 


Feb.—Paintin ». Sheldon Parsons, A. H. 
Schmidt, Ward Lockwood; photographs, Sara 
Parsons. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NFIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 
Feb. 18-March 2—Paintings, Rutledge Bate. 
PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY— 
Feb. 6-28—Eighth Exhibition of The Painters 
and Sculptors. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
To Feb. 24—Buffalo Society of Artists; Peter 
Van Veen. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Prints, Benson B. Moore. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ART ASSOCIATION (Public Library)— 
Jan. 29-March a—1oth annual exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 
Feb.—No robes lent by Louis V. Ledoux; Peru- 
vian ang quilted fabrics. 
5 1z2—American Industrial Art; 
The Great Period of Japanese Prints,” lent 
by Louis V. Ledoux. 











TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tut Art Dicesr) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





ART CENTER— 
To Feb. "Leon Volkmar; Gomes: Durant 
ney. F Leon Vo a Society of 
; Mexican craftwo 
AMERICAN PINE ARTS GAL LERIES— 
March 20-April 7—-104th a! exhibition of 
the National Academy of Desi 
AM. ACAD. OF wit AND LETTERS— . 
To March 31—E. A. Abbey memorial exhibition. 
ACKERMANN GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Colored etchings, Elyse Lord. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— , 
To March ae and Creole legends by Isi- 
dora Newm: 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
Feb. 11-23 — Paintings, Norbert Heermann; 
scbiags, Julie Stohr; LaFollette statue by Jo 


Davidso 
ARDEN GALLERY— 
Feb. 11-March 1—Paintings, Raoul Dufy. 
ARTS COUNCIL (HOTEL BARBIZON)— 
To March 3—Circulating Art Collection. 
ages GALLERIES— 
Feb. 18-March 2—Paintings, ieee Costigan. 
BROWN. ROBERTSON CO C.— 
Indefinite—Color prints by ‘British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 
BUCHANAN GALLER fES— 
Feb. 18-March s5—“The Selected Group” of 25 
American artists. 
D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
an.-Feb.—Sporting prints. 
CORONA MUNDI— 
Feb.—Modern French po 
oor rere GALLE 
wor — Hirsch. 
DUDENSIN GALLER 
Feb. 18-March ae tare by Maultaszche. 
DURAND. RUFL GALLERIES— 
Fe eee. Ear Daniel MacMorris. 
BHRICH Ga LERY— 


art exhibition of Old Masters; (Mrs. 
Ferenc Gallery) Old English Furniture. 
THE PIFTEEN GALLERY— 
* March 1—William A. baa Robert K. Ry- 
i Andrew T. Schwartz 
G. R. D. STUDIO— 
Feb. 25- -March 9—Max Cohn, Eugene Ludius, 
ae O’Donohue, William Sprathing, Helen 


PASCAL. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 

Feb.—Paintings by American artists. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

e March 2—Paintings, Gerald Leake 

Feb. 11-23—Paintings, Walter Ufer. 

GREENER ART GALLERY— 

Indefinite—Old and so oa pictures. 
GUARINO GALLERY— 

To March 9—Guiseppe Graziosi, Llewelyn Lloyd. 
HELEN HACKETT GALLERY— 

Feb. 11-March 2—Paintings, Maud Miller Huff- 


master. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 

Paintings by old masters; ancient sculpture; 
Greek, Roman, Syrian, Egyptian glass and 
antiquities. 

HOLT GALLERY— 
Feb. 11-March 2—Paintings, Matthias Alten. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
Feb. a-March 17—Georgia O’Keeffe. 
KFNNEDY & CO.— 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty; rare prints by 
Bi ie | 
6-28—Rird life. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
Feb. 20-March 20—Etchings. C. H. Woodbury. 
KIL_EEMANN-THORMAN GALLFERIFS— 
March "pcan Roland Clark, Edith 
Derry Willso: 
KL FINBFERGFR- ‘GALLERIES— 
Tndefinite—Old masters 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 
Feh.—1oo etchings by modern masters. 
MACBETH GALLERY— dS 

Feb. 19-March 4—17th annual exhibition of 

thirty paintings by thirty artists. 
MITCH GALLERIES— 

Feb. 25-March 9—Landscapes and marines, Tru- 
man Fassett; water colors of Egypt, Harold 
Putnam Browne. 

MONTROSS GALLFRY— 

Feb. 25-March 9—Group New Orleans artists. 
MORTON GALLFRIFS— 

Feb. 15-Mch. 2—Charles tigate Harry Carlson. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLU: 

Feh. 13-March 8—6th cc Exhibition of 

Living American Etcher: 
re aoe WOM. PAINTERS & SCULP- 
Feb. Te: March o—General exhibition. 
NFUMANN’S PRINT ROOM— 
Feh. 9-28—Graphic Arts of Six Centuries. 
NFPWHOUSP CATT PRIFS— 
Feh 2-28—Paintings, monotypes, Henry A. 
Wicht. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
To a 14—Exhibit selected by Yasuo Kuni- 
PEN. AND BRUSH CLUB— 
To Feb. 28—Paintings, Frances Del Mar. 
PORTIC LIBRARVY— 

Indefinite—1roo American engravers; engravings 
after portraits by Gilbert Stuart: lithographs 
by R. P. Ronington; American historical 
prints, views of cities. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Feh. 8-March 1—Thumb box annual. 
RFINHARNT GALLFRIFS— 

Feb. 23-March 16—Paintings of women and chil- 
dren by masters from the XVth to the XXth 
centurv 


SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 


oy Tuttle. 











Permanent—American and foreign artists. 





—— 


ag ted SELIGMANN & CO., INC.— 
Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap 
estries and furniture. 
E. & A. SILBERMAN— 
Jan. to June—Old masters and antiques, 
sb yee — in 


Feb. 
society OF °INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 
March 8-31—13th annual show, Waldorf-Astorig, 
VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings by Old Masters. 
Feb. 14-28—Venetian Old Masters, 
WESTON GALLERIES— 
Exhibitions of contemporary art: old masters 
WHITNEY STUDIO GALLERIES— 
Feb. 11-March 2—Paintings, Herman More; 
Charles Rosen; Dorothy Varian; water colors, 
H. E. Schnakenberg 
VERNAY GALLERIES—Wetherfield collection of 
old English clocks; ae rooms; spo 
prints; Old English furniture and PR | 


art. 
af ag d GALLERY — 
Feb. 25-Marc a ee Adolph Dehn. 
WHITNEY STUDIO GALL 
To March 2—Paintings, Charles it Dor 
roses. —" ore; water colors, H, 
Schnakenber, 
WILDENSTFIN. GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Exhibition French XVIIIth century paint 


ings. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 












BR 
F 


HI 
F 





Feb. 11-23—Paintings by A. J. Munnings, R. A, 


Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Feb.-March—Loan _ exhibition 

water colors, Carl W. Peters. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE— 
o Feb. ag soa and drawings from Op 
portunity Gallery, New York. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Paintings by faculty of Grand Central 
School of 


Warrenton, N. C. 
WOMEN’S CLUB— 
Feb. 28—Exhibition, Landscape Club of 
Washington. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— ; 
Feb.—Ohio Water Color Exhibition. 


Athens, O. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY— 
March 2-16—Paintings by Contemporary Amet- 


icans. aA 
Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI MUSEUM— 
a Norbert Heerman; “Fifty 
Prints of the Yea 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVFLAND MUSEUM— 
To March 22—International Exhibition of Cera 
rene Art; contemporary French prints; historic 
extiles; ” Javanese puppets, batiks. 
LE. AMON GALLERY— 
Feb.—American and foreign artists. 


Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
To March 3—National me fs School exhibit. 
Feb. omen ET Charles Gruppe; etchings, 
Geo . Plowman; soap sculpture. 
CLOSSON GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings, Charles P. Gruppe; soap sculp 


ture. 
Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 25-March 17—Dayton architects. 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Modern French paintings; contemporaty 
French prints. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— ‘ 
Feb. 24-March 11—American Negro Artists. 


Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— > 
Feb. 15-28—Etchings, Samuel Chamberlain. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION—._ . 
To March 19—French Post-Impressionists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 27-March s7—tegth annual exhibition 
oils and sculptu bs 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— : 
oy. em exhibition, Circulating Pictute 
W 
To March ee colors, Harold Weston; 
caricatures, Daumie 
PHILADFLPHIA MUSEUM— 
Feh. ro History of the Life of Theodore 


Roo 
PLASTIC. cL UB— 


To Mar Anweel exhibition of prints. 
UNI TURRSITY M EUM— 


Beginning Fe” Cee nibition of early Chinese 
esco from the Honan district. 


oriental rugs; 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IE INSTITUTE— 
.? Pa o—Compee by Malvina Huffman. 
To March 14—19th annual exhibition, Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. 
Providence, R. I. 
sS— NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERY— 
Astoria, Feb.—American paintings and prints. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings of Norway, William H. Singer, 
masters fi East Indian Water Colors (A. F. A.); 
ennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters; 
drawings and illuminations, Marian Lane 


Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
Feb. 20-March 5-——Paintings, Frank Townsend 
Hutchens. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM— 
Feb. 26-March 12—Paintings, Eliot Clark, Karl 
Anderson, Murray P. Bewley, Luis Mora. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—Flower studies, Carle J. Blenner; water 
colors, Wayman Adams, 
HFRZOG GALLERIES— 
March—Etchings, Juliet White Gross; paintings, 
European artists; antique jewelry; Georgian 
silver. 


More; 
’ colors, 
ction of 


ect 


ee 


ry paint 





s, RA 


San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Feb—San Antonio Competitive Exhibition 
($21,000 in prizes), the “Texas Wild Flower” 
Ww, 


" Salt Lake City, Utah 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES— 
Feb.—J. F. Harwood. 


Richmond, Va. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— 
To Feb. 28—Richmond craftsmen. 


Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOCIETY— 
Feb,—Seattle Art Guild. 
SCHNEIDER ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and Foreign artists. 


Appleton, Wis. 
we ay 28—Drawings, Thornton Oakley (A. F. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—American Indian portraits, Winold Reiss; 
Madison Art Guild; Old Masters from Van 
Diemen Galleries; paintings, Robert von Neu- 


mann, 
LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
o March 4—Prints, Arthur B. Davies. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Feb.-March—Arthur Nicholson Colt, Janet Reid 
Thompson and 16 Wisconsin Artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 


Feb.—Paintings from Holt Gallery, New York; 
etchings by Max Pollak. 


"WE WANT YOU ® 


@ TO ACTUALLY USE OUR COLORS §§ 
FOR THAT IS THE ONLY WAY 
WE CAN ADEQUATELY DE- 
SCRIBE THEIR QUALITIES AND 
SUBSTANTIATE OUR CLAIMS 
THAT THEY 
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WILL HAVE MORE THAN TWICE 
THAT AMOUNT OF FUN AND 
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a TODAY. a8 
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Tracing an Effigy 


Hardly a month passes that an American 
art museum does not find out some interest- 
ing fact concerning a prized treasure in its 
possession. 

The Metropolitan Museum has just as- 
certained that the XIIIth century tomb 
effigy of a knight, representing a young man 
in futl armor, lying with hands joined on 
breast and feet resting against a small lion, 
symbolic of courage, is that of the Chevalier 
Jean d’Alluve, a French seigneur who died 
in 1248 and was buried in the abbey of 
Clarté Dieu (Indre-et-Loire). For several 
years the statue has been in The Cloisters. 

When the property of the Church was 
confiscated in 1791 the abbey was sold as 
national property. It was partly demolished 
in 1850 for the construction of a farmhouse, 
and the effigy at this time was removed to 
a neighboring chateau. About 1905-06 it was 
sold to a dealer in Paris, but when it passed 
to The Cloisters no trace of its history 
could be found. 





Museum Obtains Italian Agent 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art an- 
nounces that it has obtained the services 
as European representatives of Count Um- 
berto Gnoli of Rome, one of the leading 
Italian authorities on art and former di- 
rector of the museum in Perugia. He will 
search out desirable purchases for the de- 
partments of painting and decorative arts. 





Acquires an Art Library 


The art library owned by the late Julian 
Onderdonk has been purchased by Edgar B. 
Davis, Texas and New York millionaire, 
and will be loaned indefinitely to the White 
Memorial Art Museum in San Antonio. 








BLOCKX.COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 


POWDER COLORS 
‘“‘The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen’’ 


From J. Blockx Fils Book 


A COMPENDIUM 
OF PAINTING 


I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered to be actuated by 
any mercenary desire, for 





a Outr 





Fils. Terwagng my aim soars far higher. 
(Belgique) | Moved as much by the love 
L_————=——-j Of Art as by the desire of 


instructing others, I would 
put into operation every 
practical means of pre- 
serving the noblest products 
of the human mind. 
BLOCKX FILS. 











Insist on Blockx Colors 
Write us, for list, if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 
Sole Agents 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 





California “Statewide” 


The second annual “statewide” exhibition 
of California art arranged by the Santa 
Cruz Art League in that city, Feb. 1 to 15, 
contained 180 pictures, most of them from 
Southern California, some from Central 
California and only a few from the San 
Francisco Bay region. H. L. Dungan of 
the Oakland Tribune, after saying the exhi- 
bition was so good it must be continued from 
year to year, pointed out that it was con- 
servative, and that there were no nudes in it 
worthy of public excitement—the latter ob- 
servation being caused by the persistent 
watchfulness of California’s prudes. 

The $500 purchase prize provided by S. 
Waldo Coleman was awarded to Charles 
Reiffel of San Diego, and the second prize 
to Paul Lauritz of Los Angeles. The first 
water color prize went to John Cotton, 
Glendale ; the second to Edith Maguire, Mon- 
terey. William Griffith, Laguna Beach, won 
the first pastel prize, and Luvena B. Vysekal, 
Los Angeles, the second. Southern Cali- 
fornia artists won all the prizes but one. 

Florence Wieben Lehre, assistant director 
of the Oakland Art Gallery, said: “Last 
year the Santa Cruz exhibition was one that 
would have done credit to any large city. 
This year it is a credit to a small city. There 
is too much ‘playing safe,’ too much stand- 
ing on other people’s feet, and not enough 
wearing of adventure in new shoes. While 
there is no trace of that type of art for 
which northern California is renowned, there 
is an abundance of the southern California 
type of painting that is far from the best 
produced in that section. Was it the jury, 
or was it that progressive painters did not 
send ?” 





























Artists’ Materials 


Mat Water Colours 
‘‘Caroline’’ Poster Colours 
Show Card Colours 
Winsor White 
Aerograph Colours 


Oils & Varnishes 








Canvas & Brushes 
Easels & 
Smocks 
Drawing Paper & Board |} 
Boards &\§ 


Sketch Boxes 


Sketching 
Blocks 
Cut Stencils 
Etching Materials & Tools 
Pen Painting Outfits 
Hand Books on Arts & 
Crafts 
Ask 


TOONS | 
i =, Send 10c for Catalogue i 


WINSOR-NEWION 


INCORPORATED 
31 East 17¢St. NEw YoRK 
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Artists’ Materials 
Exclusively! 
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SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc 
123 W. 68th St.  TRAfalgar 8553 














Everything for the Artist 
COLOR WORK 
LIGHT 


Approved 
and used 
by many 

prominent 
Artists. 


Other lamps shown 
in Free Bookiet 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 


281 West 17th St., New York 
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Masterpiece of Chinese Painting Obtained for Detroit Muse : 


“Insects and Grasses.” 


“Insects and Flowers,” 





frogs. 


Beginning, as one should, at the right end, 
three dragon flies are seen, one of a soft red, 
another in rich brown and the third in sil- 
very grey and green, hovering over the edge 
of a pond attacking a swarm of mosquitoes. 
Below them is a lotus leaf, brown and ragged 
on the edge, upon which are perched two 
Farther to the left, on the dry land, 





Early Autumn subject by Ch’ien Hsiian (1235-1290 A. D.). Detroit Institute of Arts. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts possesses 
many masterpieces of European painting, and 
now, thanks to its Founders Society, it has 
a Chinese painting of the first rank,—an 
early autumn scene, at the edge of a pond, 
by Ch’ien Hsiian, of 
thie golden age of Chinese art (Sung period). 
It is a scroll nearly four feet long. 


weeds and grasses have begun to turn br 
Through the leaves crawl grasshoppers g 
other insects, while above them h 
brilliant green and red flyer, whose 
are in sueh rapid motion that their « 
tips are invisible. The drawing of each 
the little creatures and of the weeds a 
grasses reveals profound observation. 
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ANTIQUES 
Antique Shop, 682 Main St. Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
Ralph Chait, 19 E. 56th St., % z. 
Ehrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N. 
Jd. J. Gillespie Co., 689 iperty Av. > 
Pittsburgh. 
o— Gimpel, Hotel Ambassador, 
» a 
iemmeness, 724 Sth Av., N. Y. 
Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston, 


11 E. 64th St., 


598 Madison Av., N. Y. 
Kerr, 510 Madison Av., 
Knudsen, 9 


Scribe, 
France. 


Little Gallery, 29 W. 56th 8t., 

Nazare-Aga, 3 
Serbie, Paris. 

Grace Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles 
AV... Pasadena, Cal. 

d. Rotil, 134 Bld. Haussman, Pe. 

Jacaues’ Sel Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 5ist 
t., 

Vernay, 2 E. 54th St., N. Y. 
ienry V. Weil, 247 E. 57th St., 


Wildenstein, 647 5th Av., N. Y. 
ANTIQUE FABRIOS 
Oastro, 749 _Madison Av., 


Tex. 
an Higgs, 
Kelekian, 
omas J. 
N 
Rue Paris, 


N. Y. 
Av. Pierre 1st de 


Bachereau, 
Paris, 


46 Rue de 
France. 

ART BOOKS 
ar at i es Co., 424 Madison 


National Publishing Society, Mount- 
ain Lake Park, Md. 

Winsor & 
N. 


Provence, 


Newton, 31 E. 17th 8t., 


ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. 
Chicago. 


ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. 
J. Leger & Son, 13 Duke 8t., 
St. James’. 


Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square. 

Redfern Gallery, 27 Old Bond St. 

A. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King 
8t., St. James’. 

Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 

eas Gallery, 7a Grafton 


Mich., 


ARIS— 

3. Allard, 20 Rue des Capucines. 

Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Cau- 
martin. 

Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetie. 

Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 

Brimo de Laroussilhe, 34 Rue La- 
fayette. 

L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 

Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard 


VII. 

- Goupy, 5 Bld. de la Madeleine. 
Herbrand, 31 Rue le Peletier. 
Le Roy & Co., 9 Rue Scribe. 

Galate Locarno, 15 Rue Laffitte. 

< ~ “jem 28 Rue de la Vic- 
oire. 

Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 

Arthur Sambon, 7 Square Messine. 

ae & Ce., 19 Rue Caumar- 


Mu. i" Stora, 32 Bid., Hauss- 
mann 


J. Watelin, 11 Rue Auber. 
ey; #.. Zak, Place St. Germain 
es 
Zborowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 2509 W. 7th 


St. 
PAS ADENA, CAL.— 
Goes, Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles 


SAN’ ‘FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 116 Maiden 
Lane. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
re 2000 S. St. 


& Co. 
N. Mich. 


Stuart at Dart- 


mouth. 
Robert C. Vese, 559 Boylston St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, “ss N. Kings- 
bury Blivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
jouse, 484 N. Kinghighway 


fron Galleries, 43898 Olive. 


Max Sa 
KANSAS CITY, 

Findlay Galleries, "1225 Balt. St. 
NEWARK, 

Canteur, 17 "Washington St. 
BUFFAILA, N. 

Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 
NEW YORK— 


Ainslie Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. 


aay E. 48th. 
Higgs, 11 


st. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 
Vanderbilt Av. 
Greener Art Gallery, 157 W. 72n4 
St., N. Y¥. C. 
Guarino Gallery, 600 Madison Av. 
Helen Hackett Gallery, 9 E. 57th. 
Hyman & Son, 715 Lexington Av. 


M 
Morton Galleries, 49 W. 57th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 385 W. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 665 5th Av. 
a Galleries, 730 5th Av. 
Rosenberg & Co.. 647 5th. 
Sehulthole, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 5ist St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Weston Galleries, 644 Madison Av. 
— Studio Gallery, 10 W. 
t 


Wildenstein & Co., 647 5th Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 5th. 


PITTSBURGH 

J. J. Gillespie ig Co. 689 Liberty. 
PROVIDBNCE, 

Nathaniel M. Vose, ‘131 Wash. St. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS— 

Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH— 

Alice Merrill Horne, 868 2nd Av. 

ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 

S. 5.7 Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st, 


Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Har- 
ris Av., L. I. City, N. Y. 
Pelican Works—Gunther Wagner, 34 
B. 28rd &t., N. F. 
& Co., 123 W. 68th St., 


N. Y. 
— & Newton, 31 E. 17th St., 


N. ° 
F. Weber Co., 125 S. 12th St., 
Philadelphia. 
CASTS, STATUARY 
Gupaeet & Bro., Inc., 1914 
Ss. 
Co., 2217 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRAMERS 
N. Y. Frame ¢ Picture Co., 116 Ful- 
ten St., N. Y¥. C. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Macbeth Bytgis Co., 281 W. 
17th St., N. 
PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
Artiste Packing & “yes Co., 
139 W. S4th St., N. 
chanme, 5 Rue de la rR Paris. 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Chas. Pottier, 14 Rue Gaillon, Paris. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N. Y. 


PRINTS 
a Extension Society, Westport, 


Brown-Robertson, 424 Madison Av., 


E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Go horne, 1726 Connecticut 
Av., Washington. 
Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 


London, 

Findlay a 1225 Baltimore 
St., Kansas 

J. J. Gillespie Con 7 e39 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 
arcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Purnell G es, Baltimore. 

A. RissiIng. 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 

Robertson-Deschamps Gallery, 415 
Madison Av., N. Y. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 
RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 

ws, Benjamin, 578 Madison Av., 

Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 
50th St., N. ¥. 

o we m, Ine., 665 Fifth Av. 


G. Hess, Munich. 


RESTORERS 
Chas. Chiantelli, 572 Lexington Av., 


M. J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N. Y. 
SCHOOLS OF ART 

Abbott School of Fine and Com. 

Art, 1624 H St., NW., Washington 

aiemanter Fe o, 16 W. Gist 
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X. J. Barile, 7 W. 14th St., 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, @ 
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— Blvd., Kansas 
panies School of Art, Milwadl 
Martinet - ™ f Art, 


313 W. 105 St., 
Art ‘School, 5B 
Y. 


Inst. of Photog., 10 W. 
.. &. ¥. 
N. Y¥. School of App. D 
Women, 160 Lexington AV., 
N. Y¥. School of Fine & 
Art, 2239 Broadway, N. 
Ohio University, Athens, 0 
Otis Art Institute, 2401 


Broadway and Master, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
School of the Arts, 916 Sta. 

bara St., Santa Barbara, Ca 
School of Design and Li 

212 C. P. South, N. Y. 

& ee 108 W. 


Studio School of Art Paola § 


Carnegie Hall, 
Traphagen School of Fashion, 1! 


Cc. H. “White School of 
460 W. 144th St., N. ¥ 
Guy Wiggins, Lyme, Conn. 
Wilmington Academy of 
mington, Del. 
orcester Art Museum 
Highland St., Worcester, 
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